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Our Contributors 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in a gracious response to our request for an article on work 
experience as part of a total educational program, said, “I have just written an article about 
the Work Study Resident Centers which seem to me the most practical way of introducing 
work into the life of young people of high school age.” In her book, Our Young Folks," she 
expresses her general point of view, which is so pertinent to the theme of this issue that we 
have obtained permission to quote from that volume. 


Marion Brown, well known to our readers through her active service in the Association, 
her significant books and articles, her courses for deans of girls and counselors, is now Co- 
ordinator, Department of Occupational Adjustment, Oakland Public Schools. Her article, 
written under great pressure of work, describes in admirable detail, the actual process by 
which the work-experience program has been developed and is being administered in Oak- 
land, California. The method of obtaining the cooperation, based on understanding of 
parents, students, and all others involved in the program may be applied to many other kinds 
of projects. 


J. Dudley Dawson, Personnel Director, Antioch College, and his colleagues have been 
collecting data on the Antioch work-experience program. Ont of their study comes this 
description and interpretation of the development of the program over a period of more 
than twenty years. 


Kathryn L. Hopwood, Assistant Dean of Women, the Ohio State University, describes 
the successes and vicissitudes in developing a program in which students do a considerable 
part of the domestic work in dormitories, dining room, and kitchen. 


Margaret E. Adams of the Personnel Division of the Girl Scouts has effectively described 
a counseling situation in which a dean has the opportunity to help a girl obtain experiences 
during high school and college years that will contribute to her success in a career for which 
she seems to be well qualified. Miss Adams shows how part-time work during high school 
and college years may contribute to a well-laid vocational plan. 


Ruth M. Leach, of the International Business Machines Corporation, was invited by 
Dr. Woodhouse to participate in a conference sponsored by the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations and kindly consented to the publication of her pertinent paper. 


The consideration of part-time work experience will be continued in the next issue in 
reports by section chairmen. These reports include not only facts about programs and opinions 
of deans but also many direct quotations from students in secondary schools, junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities. As one of the most important and controversial issues of post-war 
education is the development of curricula to meet the needs of the large numbers of students 
who will be entering school or college for the first time or returning to our secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning, any facts and impressions from the field that can be 
brought to bear on this problem should be timely and valuable. 


"New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 
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Paid Work for Students* 


This need for genuine work experi- 
ence in youth is spoken of as though it 
had burst on our country like a new 
discovery. The very words used in 
describing it are often new ones taken 
from the professional vocabulary of 
the “educational psychologist.” But of 
course, since the matter at issue is one 
of the aspects of human life, it can 
hardly be new to life-experienced peo- 
ple. What is new is what is so often 
the only new element in the problems 
of modern industrialism — the fact 
that in modern conditions the prob- 
lem doesn’t solve itself as it did a hun- 
dred, or fifty, or even, to some degree, 
thirty-five years ago. The ways in 
which it used to take care of itself were 
familiar folkways, followed by so 
many of our finest citizens in their 
youth that they have become pro- 
verbial. In the early days of indus- 
trial production, the great majority of 
young people found, as we have seen, 
beginners’ jobs inside the mill or fac- 
tory. These young people expected 
and received no book learning beyond 
that in the eighth grade, or even lower 
grades. But this lack of classroom 
training was no handicap. The whole 
system of production and distribution 
was so little specialized that in fairly 
close relation to their ability they were 
able to rise toward more rewarding 
work and better pay. 

In those early days, a minority went 
on to get the equivalent of secondary- 
school training. Of this minority, a 


*Derothy Canfield Fisher, Our Young Folks, 92-93. 
New York; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1943. 


few, relatively speaking, had all their 
expenses paid by their elders. Many 
others were obliged to support them- 
selves partially or wholly during those 
four years of adolescent study. There 
were so few of them, compared to the 
total population of any town where 
they found a secondary school, that 
for a long time they needed no adult 
help to find part-time jobs. These 
were the academy or seminary or high- 
school students, boys and girls, who 
(like former President Hoover in his 
college days) waited on tables and 
washed dishes. Or they took care of 
furnace fires and mowed lawns. Or 
like General Hershey, as boys they 
hired out to farmers in the summer- 
times. The girls stayed with younger 
children while the parents went out, 
or they worked for their board. in 
families. 

Folk opinion, almost infallibly 
sound, heartily approved of this, not 
only (this point is worth noting) be- 
cause it permitted young people to go 
on with their schooling, but because 
in the flat, rather pious-sounding, old- 
fashioned, and absolutely accurate 
phrase, it was known to be “good for 
their character.” Employers let it be 
known that in taking on new workers 
they gave the preference to those who 
had “worked their way through 
school” in whole or in part. To have 
supported himself in college by his 
own efforts became almost as valuable 
a political asset to a candidate for office 
as it was in earlier days to have been 
born in a log cabin. 








The Work-Experience Program in the Oakland 
Public Schools 


MARION BROWN 


Since September, 1942, over five 
thousand boys and girls in Oakland, 
California have contributed to the war 
effort by working twenty-eight hours 
a week while attending classes in regu- 
lar high schools.” These students all 
are over sixteen years of age and work 
without sacrificing high school gradu- 
ation and without violating either state 
or federal laws governing school at- 
tendance and child labor. The plan 


by which this combined study-work 
program has been accomplished is 
known as Work-Experience or the 
Four-F our Plan. 

Under what circumstances was the 


plan launched and for what purposes? 
How is the program organized and 
administered? What guidance is giv- 
en to the boys and girls who partici- 
pate? What are the safeguards against 
exploitation? What educational values 
seem to have emerged? What is the 
attitude of employers? What are the 
implications for guidance and curricu- 
lum and for closer school-community 
relationships? This article is an at- 
tempt to describe the program as it 
has been developed cooperatively dur- 
ing the war in the Oakland schools and 


‘In addition to this group of students in regular 
high school, approximately four thousand other six- 
teen to eighteen year olds have attended continuation 
school for four hours a week while working forty-four 
hours a week. About forty-five percent of the con- 
tinuation school students are newcomers to Cali- 
fornia and to this community. Many of these have 
not gone to school beyond the eighth grade. Classes 
at the continuation school are designed to meet the 
needs of these and other sixteen. to eighteen year olds 
who do not wish to attend a regular high school and 
do not intend to graduate from high school. 


to indicate trends leading to its more 
effective administration and to impli- 
cations for the future. 


Purpose oF Work ExpERIENCE 


The Work-Experience Program 
evolved from two seemingly remote 
but vitally important needs: the one, 
an ever-increasing awareness by many 
educators and parents of the need for 
adolescent boys and girls to share in 
the affairs of every day life; the sec- 
ond, an unprecedented shortage of la- 
bor, particularly acute in this area. 

In every era some educators have 
urged that young people share in the 
on-going business of the world. In 
the period preceding our entrance into 
World War I, there was no chance 
for teen-age youth to work except in 
the most routine unrewarding jobs. 
Certainly neither business nor indus- 
try made concessions to young people 
who ‘might want to combine work- 
experience with school attendance. 
There were too many adult full-time 
workers available, for business to 
make adjustments for untrained, part- 
time workers. Often, the depression 
is looked upon as a period of material 
deprivation when boys and girls suf- 
fered along with adults the conse- 
quences of poverty: poor housing, not 
because too many people worked in a 
particular district but because too 
many had no work to do; illness and 
death, not because of war or industrial 
accidents but because of poor food, 
poor housing, and lack of money to 
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provide medical care. But beyond all 
this was the most devastating of all 
experiences—the feeling that there 
was no place for youth. A boy or girl 
born after 1927 had a very good 
chance of living through an entire 
childhood and adolescence devoid of 
economic security and, what was more 
harmful to him as a person, denied 
any assurance that he was essential 
either to his community or to his coun- 
try. Industry shut its doors to the 
inexperienced; the professions had no 
difficulty recruiting the most highly 
qualified young people, only to offer 
them little security; marriage, a home, 
children—what incentive for the boy 
or girl who had standards and ideals? 
One bright, idealistic lad who had an 
excellent school record and had 
worked as a volunteer in many com- 
munity enterprises but was unable to 
obtain work for pay, expressed him- 
self in these words: “I can’t go on 
forever charging everything up to ex- 
perience and what is the use of this 
experience, anyway?” No amount of 
laboratory or shop work at school, no 
excursions by which boys and girls 
watched others at work, no stimulus of 
imagination through reading could 
compensate for the lack of real work. 
It was during these years that many 
adults coveted opportunities for youth 
not only to earn but also to learn 
through employment. Thus, when the 
war came, many teachers and parents 
were ready to encourage boys and girls 
to work not only as a patriotic service 
or for financial returns but because of 
the educational values inherent in 
work-experience. 

It was fortunate that this desire to 
incorporate work-experience as part of 
the educative process was being ex- 


pressed when the war, with its resul- 
tant shortage of man power, opened 
up unprecedented opportunities for 
boys and girls to work. Local condi- 
tions were particularly favorable for 
the employment of youth. Over 
night, Oakland became the center of 
one of the most critical man-power 
areas in the country. The phenomenal 
growth of shipbuilding, the sudden 
conversion of small shops into great 
production units, the acceleration of 
all types of water front industries, the 
building of great supply depots to fur- 
nish the entire Pacific Fleet with 
matériel, the organization and staff- 
ing of ports of embarkation for both 
army and navy absorbed all available 
man and woman power and reached 
out for more. Local merchants and 


business men who did not have man- 
power priorities called for high school 


students to replace adults who had left 
for essential war jobs. Industries 
that had never before used unskilled 
labor urged boys and girls to go to 
work irrespective of their lack of skill 
or experience. Labor unions were 
willing to make concessions to allow 
unskilled youth to learn on the job. 
Employers paid prospective employ- 
ees while they were learning basic 
skills, and set up training programs 
either in their own plants or coopera- 
tively with the war training program 
of the school department. 

The long-hoped-for opportunities 
were at hand; youngsters fourteen to 
eighteen suddenly became “wanted”; 
they had to choose from among a va- 
riety of conflicting pressures. On one 
hand, they were lured from school by 
patriotic appeals for labor, by the de- 
sire to earn money, and by the thrill of 
sharing in war work; on the other 
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hand, many parents were insistent that 
their children complete their educa- 
tion. Also, colleges, professional 
schools, and certain branches of the 
Armed Forces urged that students 
with good abilities should remain in 
school. Under these circumstances, 
what could be done to meet the urgent 
needs of essential industry and, at the 
same time, distill the maximum of ed- 
ucational experience for individuals, 
prevent exploitation of boys and girls, 
and maintain an essential educational 
program in the community? 

It was to meet these various needs 
that the Oakland School Department, 
cooperating with the Junior Division 
of the United States Employment 
Service, parents, employer groups, 
and employee organizations estab- 
lished a work-study program known 
locally as the Four-Four Program. 
This plan was made possible because 
of the foundation of mutual confi- 
dence that had been established 
through years of cooperation between 
the schools and business and profes- 
sional leaders of the community. In 
setting up the program, conferences 
were held with individual employers 
and labor leaders and with organized 
groups such as the Retail Merchants 
Association, the Association of Manu- 
facturers, local unions, and the United 
States Employment Service. Like- 
wise, teachers, counselors, and school 
administrators met to discuss how the 
part-school, part-work plan might be 
incorporated in the existing education- 


al program. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCEDURES 


As a result of these conferences, the 
following principles and procedures 


were established and they have been 
maintained during the year and a half 
that the plan has been in operation. 


1. Work-Experience was to be considered a 
course in school and the regular counsel- 
ing procedures were to be observed in 
planning this aspect of each student’s 
program. Health, home duties, possi- 
ble effect upon scholarship, future plans 
and interests were factors to be con- 
sidered in helping each student decide 
whether or not work-experience was a 
wise choice for him. 

2. Students were to be admitted to the 
Four-Four Program only if they were 
sixteen years of age or older and only 
if they had the approval both of the 
parents and of the school. 

3. Placement was to be handled through 
the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service. It was agreed that 
students would be accepted by the 
United States Employment Service for 
interviews and job referrals only upon 
the approval of their parents and the 
school. Appropriate forms and blanks 
were to be devised for these procedures. 

4. In each school, certified teachers were 
to be appointed as work-experience co- 
ordinators to supervise students at work. 

5. Students were to be instructed about 
general standards and ethics involved in 
accepting employment; for example, if 
they were employed in a unionized in- 
dustry, they were expected to join the 
union and to conform to union regula- 
tions; in all cases they were instructed 
to adhere to company policies and pro- 
cedures. Employers were asked to in- 
form students of all obligations and com- 
pany policies which would affect their 
work or conduct on the job. 

6. Upon accepting employment, a student 
was expected to stay with the employer 
for at least one school semester, provid- 
ing conditions of employment remained 
the same as when he took the job. Like- 
wise, employers were expected to keep 
students in their employ for a full 
semester unless the student’s work proved 
to be unsatisfactory. 

7. School credit toward graduation was to 
be granted for the four hours of work 


arrang 
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providing the student was a satisfactory 
employee. In the event that he was 
discharged for poor work, the student 
would not receive school credit for work- 
experience. The amount of credit 
earned by four hours of work was equiv- 
alent to that earned by satisfactory com- 
pletion of two school subjects. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


Many adjustments were made in 
the high schools. The school day was 
lengthened and, where possible, the 
schedule of classes was arranged to al- 
low students to complete four hours at 
school either in the morning or in the 
afternoon. It was not possible to do 
this to as great an extent as employers 
would have liked because of the need 
for many students to enroll in re- 
quired courses that could be sched- 
uled at one time only. The greater 
number of students attended school 
from 8-12 in the morning and worked 
from 1-5 in the afternoon. However, 
many changes were made in the sched- 
ule and some employers did obtain 
workers on the “two for one” basis: 
that is, a boy working in the morning 
would be replaced in the afternoon by 
a second boy from the same school. 
The advantage to the employer is ob- 
vious. When administrative obstacles 
in the school were insurmountable, 
many employers found it possible to 
arrange a work schedule that enabled 
students to work at times when they 
could be released from school. 


APPOINTMENT OF COORDINAT (RS OF 
Work-ExpeERIENCE 


Adjustments in the school by no 
means were limited to administrative 


arrangements. If the work-experi- 


ence program were to be truly educa- 
tional, it was essential that teachers 
and counselors, as well as students, 
understand the program. In each 
school, a Coordinator of Work-Expe- 
rience was selected by the principal 
from within the faculty. The basis 
for selection varied somewhat in the 
different schools but certain funda- 
mental criteria were accepted by all. 
First, it was essential that the work- 
experience cordinator have status in 
his own school; that he have the re-. 
spect and confidence of administrators, 
teachers, and students; that he be 
thoroughly familiar with the stand- 
ards, traditions, personnel, and re- 
sources of his school. Several coordi- 
nators had been counselors in their 
schools, some had had important re- 
sponsibilities in the extra curricular 
activities, some had been leaders in the 
community’s recreational activities. 
Second, it is important that the coordi- 
nators should establish and maintain 
good working relationships with the 
staff of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, employers, and central 
administrative offices of the school de- 
partment. All of the coordinators had 
had some experience in business or in- 
dustry. Third, the principals consid- 
ered that those qualities of personality 
and character that make excellent 
teachers were essential to the person 
who was to represent the school to.a 
large group of employers and other 
persons in the community involved in 
the work-experience program. 

These coordinators have certain 
specific functions to perform. They 
consult with teachers, counselors, and 
administrators before permitting the 
individual students to include work- 
experience as a part of their school 
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program. They issue Permits to Seek 
Employment (See Form 1), which, 
after they are signed both by the 
school and the parents, serve as a stu- 
dent’s permit to be interviewed at the 
United States Employment Service 
and to be referred to a job for the 
hours and under the conditions speci- 
fied in the permit. After the student 
has been promised employment, the 
coordinator issues a Permit to Employ 
(See Form 2). He then visits the 
students at work, obtains reports from 
employers and helps to make any ad- 
justments that seem advisable to all 
concerned. 

In addition to the responsibilities 
entailed in the Four-Four Program, 
the work-experience coordinator han- 
dles all information concerning oppor- 
tunities for seasonal employment 
(chiefly for summer and vacation 
periods), after-school and Saturday 
employment, and issues all Permits to 
Employ students in his own school 
whether for four-four, seasonal, or 
after school employment. Together 
with counselors, librarians, and others 
who may be designated by the princi- 

al, the coordinator has responsibility 
or making available to teachers and 
students information that is sent to 
the schools from the Department of 
Occupational Adjustment on occupa- 
tions and on the Armed Forces. In 
short, the coordinator of work-experi- 
ence is a liaison officer between his own 
school and the Department of Occu- 
pational Adjustment and represents 
his school on matters concerning em- 
ployment and occupational informa- 
tion. Since work-experience has become 
an integral part of the whole school 
program, coordinators work with the 
entire schoo! staff as well as with the 
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students and with the employers of 
students electing work-experience. 


CoNTACTs WITH PARENTS 


In carrying out his responsibilities, 
the coordinator uses a variety of ap- 
proaches. Each school has devised 
bulletins, letters, and forms to supple- 
ment those issued by the Department 
of Occupational Adjustment. Al- 
though there is some variation in de- 
tail to care for local differences in the 
various schools, these written materi- 
als conform to a general pattern and 
policy. Several schools send bulletins 
and letters to parents. The following 
are typical of communications to par- 
ents: 

1. A letter emphasizing policy and 
requiring a parent’s approval 
before a school issues any per- 
mit: 

Your son or daughter wishes to register for 
the Work-Experience Course which is offered 
for four hours per day, either morning or 
afternoon. Before approving this program, we 
wish to call your attention to the following in- 
formation about the course: 

1. Students who take this course should be 
16 years of age or over. 

2. Before deciding whether or not you will 
approve this course for your son or 
daughter, please consider the following 
points carefully: 

a. How may his health be affected? 
(Growing boys and girls need 8-10 
hours of sleep every night. Lack of 
rest leads to colds and other causes 
of illness and absence from school 
and job.) 

b. Can he meet all subject requirements 
for high school graduation if he 
takes work-experience? y 

c. How may his scholarship be affegf- 
ed? There will be less time fot, 
home study, since the work-school 
day is eight hours, in addition to 
transportation, as against six hours if 
he were to spend his entire school 
time in the school itself. 
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Form | 


OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PERMIT TO SEEK EMPLOYMENT AND STATEMENT OF PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYER 
THIS IS NOT A 








































































































PERMIT TO WORK Date 
Name Sex Address. Phone. 
(Last) (1rsr) 
Verified birthdate: Month Day. Year Birthplace. 
School Grade. Cc 1 
TO ATTEND SCHOOL: Days Time From: To: 
Monday through Friday A.M. 
Regular High School P.M. 
(Insert Days) A.M. 
Continuation School P.M. 
AVAILABLE FOR WORK: Days Time From: To: 
A.M. 
School Days PM 
A.M. 
Saturday PM 
A.M. 
Sunday P.M 
A.M. 
Seasonal and Vacation P.M 
Approvals (to be signed) Parent. Address. 
Reg. School Cont. School Minor. 
Referred by U.S.E.S. to: 
1 2 3 W.M.C. Clearance (Check)___. 











Statement of employer: I intend to employ this minor, who will be required to work as: 
(Describe in detail kind of work) 4 aid 
No. of hour of work: (Not over 8 hours per day between 5 a.m. and 10 p.m., and not more than 48 hours per 











week) 
Full time work, except for 4 hours of .__.-During school hours while attending high school 
continuation school each week 
_.._After school (not to exceed 2% hours) j= ——— Total hours of work per week 
ae Sunday Vacation 
Firm Address 
Type of industry Employer’s signature 








TO MINOR AND EMPLOYER: BE SURE TO READ INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVERSE 








For Use or THe Oaxtanp Pustic ScHoorts ONLY 
Enter dates for (1) and (2) 


aKVN 





(1) Permits Started | Issued Revoked _ (2) Referrals to D.L.G.: 
Folder entry.____ Face sheet. 
Renewals 
(3) Exemptions from school atten. 
(Check) a 
DIG Married____. 
Commeeates Gentaste.... Cis cet 
’ a 
Initialed —__ 5 
FORM OA2 6-28-43 (INCLUDING STATE DEPT. OF ED. FORM B2) 50 M 11-43 ~~ 
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Form | (Back of Form) 


TO THE STUDENT: THIS IS NOT A PERMIT TO WORK. After you have obtained the signatures of 
your parents and of the school, take this blank to the United States Employment Service, 129 12th 
Street, for referral to a job and for 2 War Manpower Clearance (Form B). If you have obtained your 
own job, take this blank to the U. S. E. S. for a Form B. Then take this blank to your employer, 
together with the U. S. E. S. referral card and Form B. Have the employer sign this blank. If you 
are attending an Oakland eenior high school, take the blank back te the Work Coordinator in your 
school for a Permit to Employ. All others will take this blank to the Work Permit Office, Room 308, 
Administration Building, 1025 Second Avenue, where a Permit to Employ will be issued. 


TO THE EMPLOYER: THIS IS NOT A PERMIT TO EMPLOY. When this blank has been properly 
filled out you will receive a Permit to Employ. It is the employer's responsibility to check the Walsh- 
Healy Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as to the legality of this work. The employer is 
also responsible for observing the child labor laws and School Code of the State of California covering 
Permits to Employ, school attendance, occupational restrictions and limitations upon hours of work. 


Information about work permit procedures may be obtained from the Work Permit Office, 
Department of Occupational Adjustment, Oakland Public Schools, 1025 Second Avenue, 
Telephone TEmplebar 4280. 


Form 2 


OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS EMPLOYER'S COFY 
PERMIT TO EMPLOY 


(It is the employer’s responsibility to check the Walsh-Healey Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 as to the legality of this work) 


Date permit was started Date of issuance... Date of expiration _.. 

















Name of Minor Address comeatndes.ipdal — 





Type of Induetry Kind of Work 





Name of Parent or Guardian Address 





Total No. of Hours of Work and School (Not to Ex- 
ceed 48 per Week or 8 per Day Between § a.m. and 
10 p.m.) 


Full Time Work Except for 4 Hours Cont. 
Age Sex Proof of Age School 


After School (Not to Exceed 2% Hours) 


Last Grade School School to Attend During School Hours While Attending High 
Completed School 





Birthplace of Minor Birthdate of Minor 








.._.. Saturday Sunday Vacation 














H f Attend Total H Week 
ours © endance ‘s a Person Issuing this Permit 








Minor’s Signature Official Capacity City 





FORM OA3 11-12-43 (BASED ON STATE DEPT, OF ED. FORMS B3, BI, BI-3) 50 M 11-43 


1. This permit is valid ONLY for the employer whose name and address are on this permit. 

2. The employer shall file and retain permanently his cepy of the Permit to Employ (School Code 1.391). 

3. All provisions of the Labor Code relative to minors must be strictly adhered to. It ie the employer's 
responsibility to check the Walsh-Healey Act and the Fair Labor Standarde Act of 1938 as to the legality 
of this work. The employer is aleo responsible for observing the child labor laws and School Code of 
the State of California covering Permits te Employ, school attendance, occupational restrictions and 
limitations upon hours of work. 

4. This permit may be revoked for failure of child to attend school as specified on thie permit. 

5. Within five days after minor ceases to work for employer, the Notice of Termination of Employment 
must be sent to the iseving authority. 
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d. Will-he learn by taking a job, or 
will he “mark time” while earning 
money? 

e. Can he budget his time effectively, 
so that he can carry school program, 
work program, and out-of-school so- 
cial program? 

One unit of credit will be given for four 
hours of work. The student must remain on 
the same job during the entire semester or he 
may lose credit. It is necessary to maintain a 
satisfactory attendance record on the job since 
work cannot be made up. Four invalid ab- 
sences will result in loss of credit. The only 
valid excuses for absence are: 

1. Illness of student. 

2. Serious illness or death in the family. 

3. Other reasons accepted by the principal. 

He will be visited at his place of work. His 
grade will depend upon the following: 

1. Compliance with the laws which govern 

the work of minors. 

2. Conferences with the employer regard- 
ing his work, attendance, and attitude 
on the job. 

If you wish your son or daughter to enroll 


in this course, will you please sign below and 
have him take this letter to his counselor be- 
fore returning it to this office. 

Sincerely yours, 





Work-Experience Coordinato 





Parent’s Signature 





Student’s Signature 

Counselor’s Approval 

2. A letter after the student has 

undertaken the work asking 

parent to share in evaluating 

the plan for his own son or 
daughter: 

We are sending this letter in order to keep 
you informed of the work and school program 
which your son or daughter has chosen for 
this semester. 

The war, with its great need for additional 
man power, has opened undreamed of oppor- 
tunities to provide jobs for young people who 
are still in school. The schools are trying to 
meet this challenge by helping students decide 
if they should accept employment, supervising 





them on their jobs, arranging their school pro- 
grams conveniently, and allowing credit toward 
graduation for the job. Specifically, the boy 
or girl between sixteen and eighteen years may 
work four hours and go to school four hours, 
earning two credits for school and one for the 
job, or the usual three credits for each semester. 
Credit is granted because we believe that some 
boys and girls under suitable supervision profit 
from a work-experience program while in 
school. 

Inasmuch as none of us have had a great 
deal of experience with this type of program, 
we ask your help during the coming weeks in 
studying its effect upon your child, his health, 
scholarship, attitude, and acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skills. Of one thing we are sure— 
he is helping his country at a critical moment. 

The school coordinator will visit your son 
or daughter at his job and confer with his em- 
ployer and with him. 

We invite you most cordially to come to 
the school at any time to discuss any of the 
problems arising from this plan. 

Your son or daughter is working: 





Place of employment 
Specific job 








Sincerely yours, 





Work-Experience Coordinator 


ConTACTS WITH STUDENTS 


The individual schools also issue 
bulletins and letters to students. The 
following are illustrative of bulletins: 


Succestions For STUDENTS ON THE 4-4 
PRoGRAM 
Applying for the Job: 

1. Present a well-groomed, business-like ap- 
pearance. 

2. Consider carefully before you go to the 
Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service your aptitudes, 
abilities, and tastes. However unimpor- 
tant it may seem to you, what can you 
do well? What do you find especially 
difficult or distasteful? 

. Be able to give complete and accurate 
information about yourself. The school 
will have sent a report concerning your 
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abilities, scholarship, and attendance. 
Supplement this with information that 
you want the United States Employment 
Service to have on file. 

Choosing the Job: 

1. The interviewer at the United States 
Employment Service will discuss with 
you your interests and abilities, and will 
suggest jobs that seem especially appro- 
priate for you. 

. Try to choose a job that will be profit- 
able to you. Consider your health, 
scholarship, and interests. Think of it 
in connection with the work you hope 
to do after you leave school, or as an 
opportunity to try yourself out in work 
that appeals to you. 

. When your choice is made, be deter- 
mined to “get along” with your em- 
ployer and the other people you work 
with. Part of your employer’s judg- 
ment is colored by his impression of you 
as a person, as well as by the kind of 
work you do, 

Employment Change: 


1. Be responsible for keeping your job for 


the entire term. If you have a good 
reason for wishing to change, see the 
Coordinator first. 

. If you are laid off, see the Coordinator 
immediately. You must get another job 
within a reasonable time. No JoB—NO 
crepir. Employers know that you are 
to be employed for an entire semester 
unless your work is unsatisfactory. 

Absence: 

Be absent onty when extremely necessary. 
Then notify your employer that you cannot 
report and give him the reason. Remember 
that he is depending on you and you should 
give him your best at all times. 

Crepir: 

1. Remember that you will receive one unit 
of school credit for four hours of ap- 
PROVED work between the hours of 5 
a.m. and 10 p.m., if your work is satis- 
factory. Your work is supervised by a 
field Coordinator who visits your em- 
ployer. 

. No credit will be given unless work is 
supervised for the entire term. 


Worx-Experience AGREEMENT 
I understand that I have the privilege of 


working for four hours per day and attending 
school four hours per day or working two to 
three hours per day and attending school five 
hours per day and will receive school credit. 

I desire to take advantage of this opportunity 

and further understand that: 

1. The state laws which. govern. minors at 
work are to be followed. This means 
that there are certain jobs and conditions 
of work which are illegal for me. 

. I am to be 16 years of age or older. 

. My combined hours of work and school 
are not to exceed eight per day or forty- 
eight per week. 

. My working hours are to be between 5 
a.m. and 10 p.m. 

. Iam to obtain a permit from the coordi- 
nator for each job. Permits are issued 
to employers to employ me for a certain 
job during certain hours. 

. Lam expected to stay on the same job 
for the entire term except for reasons 
beyond my control. 

. If I change my job without notifying 
the coordinator first, and securing his 
approval, and making the proper ar- 
rangements with my employer, I may 
lose my school credit. 

. My attendance on the job and at school 
is to be regular. Irregular attendance 
may cause me to lose my school credit, 
and may make it necessary to refuse a 
permit for me to work during the next 
semester. 

. IE will be supervised at work by the work 
coordinator. 

. I will receive one-half credit for from 
two to three hours work and one credit 
for four hours work each school day. 

. I am to notify my employer whenever 
I am unable to go to work. The rules 
governing my attendance at work are the 
same as those for attendance at school. 

. I am to notify the work coordinator if 
I lose my job for any reason. 

. This program will not interfere with my 
graduating with my regular class, pro- 
viding my work is satisfactory. 

I have read the above and agree to it. 





Student’s Signature 
Approved by. 





Parent’s Signature 
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INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS IN THE Work- 


Experience Course 


A. General Information: This course is the 
result of (1) the need of business and indus- 
try for help during the war emergency, (2) 
it offers the opportunity to students to gain 
experience in the field of work, and (3) it 
offers students an opportunity to earn 
money. 


. Students who take this course should be 


over, 16 years of age. 


. Only those students who are able to as- 


sume adult responsibilities should be en- 


rolled. 


. Questions which a student should ask 


himself before signing up: 

. Can I afford the time for this patri- 
otic service? 

b. Will my health be affected? 

. Can I still fulfill my requirements 
for high school graduation? 

. Will the job teach me anything, or 
will I only be marking time? 

. Can I budget my time effectively so 
that I can carry my school program, 
my work program, and my out-of- 
school social program? 


B. The California Child Labor Laws Are as 
Follows: (Apply to students under 18.) 


2. 


3. 


No minor under the age of 18 may be 
employed without a permit. 

Permits are issued by the school authori- 
ties. 

Permits are subject to cancellation by 
the Labor Commissioner or by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction or by 
the issuing authority. 


. Minors under 18 years of age shall not 


be permitted to work more than eight 
hours in one day or more than forty- 
eight hours in one week. (Time spent 
in school must be included in limitation 
of the eight hour day and forty-eight 
hour week.) 


. Minors under 18 years of age shal] not 


be permitted to work before five o’clock 
in the morning or after ten o’clock in 
the evening. 


Note: If any student is not complying with the 
law, he will jeopardize his credit in this 


course. 


If you have any doubts or -ques- 


tions, see the Work-Experience Coordinator. 


C. Credit. 


2. 


3. 


One unit of credit is given for four 
hours of work. 


One-half unit of credit will be given for 
two to three and one-half hours of work. 


Your grade and credit for the course 

will be based upon: 

a. Compliance with the state law. 

b. Maintaining a satisfactory attendance 
and work record on the job. Since 
work cannot be made up,. four in- 
valid absences will result in a “U” 
and you will lose one unit of credit. 
The only valid excuses for absences 
are: 

(1) Ilness of pupil 
(2) Serious illness or death in the 
family 
(3) Other reasons accepted by the 
principal 
Att Orner Causes For ABSENCE 
ARE Invauip. It is also possible to 
lose credit if you are absent too 
much even for valid reasons. You 
should not be in the Work-Experi- 
ence Course if you are unable to car- 
ry the load. Nore: Be sure you 
notify your employer when you are 
not reporting for work. Put a note 
in the coordinators box whenever 
you do not go to work. Give date of 
absence and reason for not going to 
work. 

c. Reporting 1mMEDIATELY to the co- 
ordinator if you are fired from your 
job. 

d. Seeing the coordinator BEFORE quit- 
ting your job. 

e. Visits by a school coordinator to your 
place of work and conference with 
your job supervisor. Your employer 
will determine whether or not your 
work is satisfactory. You will re- 
ceive report cards for work-experi- 
ence the same as for all courses. 


D. Other Responsibilities of Students in the 
Work-Experience Course: 


You are responsible for all notices and 
any information which is issued concern- 
ing Work-Experience. 


. You are expected to maintain your ob- 


ligations at school with respect to schol- 


arship, attendance, etc. Failure to do so 
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might result in failure to renew your 
permit for the following semester. 

In several of the schools, meetings 
of the students on work-experience are 
held from time to time. These follow 
various patterns. In some schools, stu- 
dents on the work-experience program 
have a meeting before they report to 
their job. They are given specific in- 
structions similar to those included in 
the bulletins and topics common to 
all employees such as “responsibility 
to employer,” “the importance of 
promptness, dependability, etc.” In 
one school students doing similar work 
meet from time to time to compare ex- 
periences, share suggestions, and also 
to evaluate their work. Employers 
and representatives of the Junior 
Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and of the Depart- 
ment of Occupational Adjustment are 
occasionally invited to these confer- 
ences. 


CoNnTACTS WITH TEACHERS 


Teachers are informed of policies 
and procedures through faculty meet- 
ings, conferences, and bulletins. The 
following is typical of bulletins issued 
to teachers: 


INFORMATION FoR TEACHERS CoNCERNING 
Work-ExPERIENCE 


Procedures Used for Enrolling Students: 

1. The decision as to whether or not a stu- 
dent enrolls in this course rests entirely with 
the student, his parents, and the counselor. 
When the student is making out his program 
for the semester, he obtains information from 
his counselor concerning work-experience and 
decides whether or not he would be interested 
in taking this course. He then talks with his 
counselor and if it seems advisable for him to 
enroll in the course, after taking all factors 
such as health, attendance, scholarship, and 
future plans into consideration, the counselor 
gives the student a letter describing the course 
for him to discuss with his parents. If the par- 


ents give their permission, the letter is signed 
and sent to the work coordinator. The student 
is scheduled for the course, is interviewed by 
the coordinator, and given the Permit to Seek 
Employment which he takes to the Junior Di- 
vision of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice for his job referral and his War Man- 
power Clearance. The United States Employ- 
ment Service refers the student to the job, the 
employer completes the form and the student 
returns it to the work coordinator completely 
filled out with all necessary signatures. Then, 
student is given a Permit to Employ for his 
employer and the bulletin “Information for 
Students in Work-Experience.” 


Every teacher in the school is given a copy 
of this bulletin and a list of the students in the 
course with the names of their employers so 
that she can ascertain which of her students is 
working and where. During the entire semes- 
ter, the coordinator keeps in close contact with 
the teachers, the counselors, and from time to 
time checks the attendance and health record 
of each student. 


Since Work-Experience is considered a 
course in school, students receive report cards 
each quarter. 


Will teachers and counselors report to the 
coordinator their observations of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages that seem to be associated 
with the work-experience of any student? 


At general faculty meetings or 
meetings of counselors, the Work 
Program is frequently a topic of dis- 


cussion. Principals, vice-principals, 
and counselors have visited the 
United States Employment Service 
and have accompanied coordinators on 
visits to employers. 


CooPERATION WITH THE UNITED 
States EMpLoYMENT SERVICE 


Since the Junior Division of the 
United States Employment Service is 
the official placement agency for the 
Oakland School Department, the co- 
ordinators do not accept job orders 
from employers nor do they refer the 
students to jobs. They arrange for 
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them to be interviewed at the United 
States Employment Service, and are 
responsible for sending data about stu- 
dents to the interviewers that will as- 
sist them in referring applicants to 
suitable jobs. They work with the in- 
terviewers in making the best possible 
relationship between employers and 
student workers. This cooperative ar- 
rangement between the United States 
Employment Service and the schools 
has been in existence for several years. 
During the depression, high school 
graduates had such difficulty in com- 
peting for employment with experi- 
enced workers that it was necessary to 
study their problems and provide oc- 
cupational counseling and placement 
suitable to their particular needs. At 
the request of the Oakland Public 
Schools, the United States Employ- 
ment Service established a Junior 
Division with a supervisor and inter- 
viewers who not only were trained 
and experienced placement officers, 
but were exceptionally qualified to 
work with young people, and were 
able to interest employers in the ad- 
vantages to themselves and to the 
community of employing some young- 
er workers. 

With the establishment of a Junior 
Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, important channels 
were developed by which the schools 
and the Junior Division were brought 
into close working relationship. The 
Department of Occupational Adjust- 
ment of the Oakland Public Schools 
was assigned the responsibility of co- 
ordinating the program, working with 
the various schools and with the 
United States Employment Service in 
developing policies and procedures. 
Each semester, one or two teachers 


were assigned to the United States 
Employment Service for full-time 
work. They worked with the su- 
pervisor and interviewers, visiting 
commercial and industrial concerns, 
interviewing and counseling junior 
applicants, making personnel records 
of interviews and referrals and inter- 
preting to the schools the services of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. The supervisor of the Junior 
Division visited the various high 
schools, met the counselors, talked 
with graduating seniors, and became 
familiar with school policies. Concur- 
rently with developing the Junior 
Division and interpreting its service to 
the schools, the supervisor and her 
staff made an intensive effort to inter- 
est employers in accepting junior em- 
ployees. After employers in turn dis- 
closed their particular needs and gave 
job specifications as to the type of em- 
ployee they could use, this informa- 
tion was relayed to the schools. Bul- 
letins concerning job opportunities 
and suggestions in applying for jobs 
were issued. The facilities of the test- 
ing division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service were made increas- 
ingly available to seniors. Little by . 
little the schocls and the United 
States Employment Service devel- 
oped cooperatively a program which 
was far more successful in meeting the 
needs both of young workers and of 
employers than either organization 
could have developed independently. 

Thus, when the war created an ex- 
cessive demand for young workers, 
the schools and the Junior Division of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice had already established mutual 
confidence and reciprocal understand- 
ing, as well as practical procedures. 
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With few modifications, the program 
needed only to be expanded to meet 
the current situation. The teacher 
formerly assigned to the United States 
Employment Service was replaced by 
work-experience coordinators in each 
high school and by increased staff in 
the Department of Occupational Ad- 
justment and in the Junior Division 
of the United States Employment 
Service. Work-Experience Coordina- 
tors and the Supervisor of the Junior 
Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service meet with the Co- 
ordinator of the Department of 
Occupational Adjustment twice a 
month to discuss common problems, 
evaluate the program, and develop 
new plans. Bulletins concerning em- 
ployment opportunities, procedures 
for students to obtain War Manpower 


Clearances and work permits, sched- 
ules for interviews at the United 
States Employment Service, letters 
and bulletins to employers and schocl 
administrators are issued jointly by 
the Department of Occupational Ad- 
justment and the United States Em- 


ployment Service. The coordinators 
have spent considerable time at the 
United States Employment Service 
becoming acquainted with the inter- 
viewers and familiar with the pro- 
cedures, and accompany interviewers 
on visits to employers. During the 
rush of summer employment while 
the schools are not in session, part 
of the staff of the Department of 
Occupational Adjustment is assigned 
to the office of the Junior Division at 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice to issue work permits. The place- 
ment interviewers visit the various 
schools, talk wtih groups of students, 
schoo] administrators, and counselors. 


Both the employment interviewers 
and the coordinators attend meetings 
of local employer groups, personnel 
associations, and guidance conferences. 


Throughout this cooperative pro- 
gram, there is constant interchange of 
ideas and points of view, together with 
clear recognition of the special and 
distinctive functions of the schools and 
of the United States Employment 
Service. For example, although the 
interviewers are familiar in general 
with the laws governing school at- 
tendance and child labor, the responsi- 
bility for issuing permits, therefore of 
having more exact information and of 
interpreting school policies to employ- 
ers, is the work of the schools. . Like- 
wise, although the school coordinators 
know in general the policies of the 
War Manpower Commission and un- 
derstand that employers may hire 
only in terms of their priority ratings, 
all technical questions and matters of 
policy related to employment are re- 
ferred to the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Because of this clear- 
cut understanding of function, these 
two institutions which might be at op- 
posite sides of the employment pic- 
ture have come together in a program 
of cooperative service to employers, 
young employees, the United States 
Employment Service, the School De- 
partment, and to the war effort. 


CoNTACTS WITH EMPLOYERS 


Although the Department of Oc- 
cupational Adjustment and the Work 
Coordinators do not perform place- 
ment functions, there are important 
contacts between the employers and 
the schools. In establishing the Four- 
Four Plan, employer groups and indi- 
vidual employers were consulted. It 
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was necessary to establish definite un- 
derstandings as to the responsibilities 
both of students and of employers. 
For example, if an employer hires a 
“four-four” student, he agrees to keep 
him until the close of the semester 
unless the student’s work, attendance, 
or behavior is unsatisfactory. Like- 
wise, if a student accepts a job, he 
must remain with that employer for 
an entire semester providing the con- 
ditions of employment remain un- 
changed. This agreement was neces- 
i sary to protect the student and to in- 
sure his school credit. It was also a 
protection to the employer against 
losing students who, unless there were 
some control, would be tempted to go 
from job to job with resultant bad ef- 
fects upon the employer, the student, 
and the entire program. If the stu- 


dent leaves a job without cause, he 


forfeits school credit. If an employer 
releases a student without cause, his 
establishment is taken off the list of 
approved employers for “four-four” 
students. Obviously, compromises and 
| adjustments have been necessary. Just 
as the schools made administrative 
changes because of the program, so 
employers have made comparable ad- 
justments. Some who never had hired 
minors were not familiar with legal 
restrictions upon employment, of mi- 
nors. Occasionally an employer has 
had to adjust his shifts and hours or 
remake job specifications in order to 
conform to child labor laws. Some 
firms found it necessary to create or 
modify existing induction procedures. 
Some found it advisable to appoint a 
special officer to train and supervise 
student workers and to be responsible 
for work permit procedures. The De- 
partment of Occupational Adjust- 


ment, the United States Employment 
Service, and the individual work- 
experience coordinator all have occa- 
sion to work with employers as they 
make these adjustments. Many em- 
ployers are challenged by the respon- 
sibility of making work educational 
for the worker as well as profitable for 
the employer. 

Work Coordinators visit employers 
at least three times each semester to 
check on students’ work. Students re- 
ceive report cards for work-experi- 
ence, the same as for any other school 
subject. These reports are based on 
the account the employer gives to the 
visiting coordinator as to the quality 
of the student’s work, his attitude, and 
attendance. In order to save the time 
of employers, the community is di- 
vided into geographical districts, with 
a coordinator assigned to each district. 
Thus, the employer has contact with 
only one instead of several coordina- 
tors. Reports are exchanged among 


_the coordinators and, if it is necessary, 


arrangements can be made for the co- 
ordinator from a student’s own school 
to confer with the employer. From 
the standpoint of the schools, this dis- 
tricting of work is not as satisfactory 
as if each coordinator were to super- 
vise the students from his own school. 
However, the practical necessity of 
saving the time of the employer and 
of keeping clear the lines of approach 
dictated this as the only practical solu- 
tion. Because coordinators meet fre- 
quently and work closely together and 
because of their mutual confidence in 
one another, there has been no evi- 
dence of interference with or neglect 
of students’ welfare through this ar- 
rangement. 

Throughout, in talking and work- 
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ing with employers, there is emphasis 
on the educational value of work- 
experience. The following bulletin is 
sent from the Department of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment to each employer 
of “four-four” students at the begin- 
ning of each school semester: . 


To help meet the demand for younger : 


workers in industry, the Oakland Public 
Schools have set up a plan by which high 
school students from 16-18 years of age may 
meet part of their graduation requirements 
through work-experience. Since work-experi- 
ence may be genuinely educational, the school 
is justified in granting school credit for work 
under supervision, providing state legal re- 
quirements are met. We believe you will find 
the following information helpful in working 
with these younger employees. 


1. Students working for four hours receive 
credit equivalent to that which they 
would receive in two school subjects. 

. These students also attend school for 
four hours each day. 

. Legal requirements under which these 
students may work are as follows: 

a. The employer must have a Permit to 
Employ. 

b. The total hours of work and school 
combined, must not exceed eight 
hours between the hours of 5 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. 

c. One complete day of rest from school 
and work per week is required. 

. Educational requirements: 

a. Because credit is granted for work, 
certificated teachers have been ap- 
pointed as Coordinators of Work- 
Experience in each senior high 
school. They issue Permits to Em- 
ploy, make contacts with employers, 
and receive reports on the quality of 
work, attendance, and attitude to- 
ward work of each student. A co- 
ordinator will visit you occasionally. 

. Credit is granted if a student re- 
mains on the job for an entire school 
semester. If a student is discharged 
because of inefficiency or lack of re- 
sponsibility, he will not receive 
school credit for his work. We are 
asking employers not to hire students 


unless they plan to employ them for 
the entire school semester, provided, 
of course, the student’s work is satis- 
factory. If a student is discharged, 
please return to the school Oakland 
Public Schools Form OAS, Notice 
of Termination of Employment 
which was given to you with the 
Permit to Employ. 

c. If a student is absent from work 
more than four times during any 
one semester without a valid excuse, J 
he shall be denied school credit for 
the outside work. We confidently 
believe that this requirement will 
benefit the employer because it will 
result in more regular attendance at 
work, We are, therefore, asking you 
to cooperate with us in keeping an 
exact account of the number of times 
and dates students are absent from 
work. We must have this informa- 
tion to keep our attendance records 
correct. Under the “four-four” 
plan, pupils’ attendance at work is, 
in reality, attendance at school. The 
Coordinators of Work-Experience 
who visit your establishment will 
supply you with blanks that may be 
of help in making the attendance re- 


port. 


SUGGESTIONS: 


1. Please inform students of all obligations 
or company policies. 

2. Emphasize the need for students to re- 
port to work on school holidays and to 
remain on the job in spite of school 
events—such as athletic games. 

. In case a serious problem arises that re- 
quires immediate attention, call Temple- 
bar 4280 and ask for Dr. Marion 
Brown. Otherwise, give reports to the 
coordinator assigned to your establish- 
ment. 

. All placement of school students is han- 
died through the Junior Division of the 
United States Employment Service. 
Please call that office, 129 12th Street 
(Glencourt 3782) for additional em- 
ployees. THE SCHOOLS DO NOT TAKE 
ORDERS FOR WORKERS, BUT REFER ALL 
PLACEMENT ORDERS TO THE UNITED 
STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
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The above points have been stressed at 
the schools but we believe that. they 
need further emphasis by the employer. 


After the program had been in ex- 
istence for a year and a half, the fol- 
lowing letter and questionnaire were 
sent to a group of selected employers 
by the Superintendent of Schools. 
This was an effort to evaluate the pro- 
gram and anticipate to some degree 
the possibility of continuing some kind 
of work-experience for high school 
students after the war despite compe- 
tition from adults returning from the 
Services and released from war indus- 
tries: 


Since the beginning of the year, a number 
of Oakland high school students have been em- 
ployed part time by your company. These 
students were released from school four hours 
daily because of labor shortage in local business 
and industrial concerns. We were able to 
grant credit toward graduation for this work 
because of the obvious educational value of 
work-experience. 

At this time we would like to know what 
you, the employer, think of this program. 
Will you tell us if this plan has been of value 
during the emergency? Will you give us sug- 
gestions for improving the program? 

We would also like to invite you, who have 
been especially commended by our Work- 
Experience Coordinators for the intelligent 
understanding and cooperation you have dis- 
played in dealing with these young people, to 
advise with us in outlining a workable plan for 
a peace-time program. 

By giving us your frank opinion with respect 
to these two questions, (1) the value of present 
program (2) the possible future of the pro- 
gram, you will be rendering most valuable serv- 
ice in guiding the Oakland Public Schools to- 
ward a richer educational program. 

In order to save your time, we are attaching 
a list of questions. If you prefer to make a 
more general statement, please feel free to do 
80. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wma. R. Ope tt, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Oprnions oF EMpLovers CoNCERNING THE 
Part-Time ScHoor anp Part-Time 
Work Procram 


A. As to the present program (during the war): 

1. What is the value of this program to 
your business during war time? 

2. What values do you think this program 
has had for the high school boys and 
girls in your employ? 

- Do you believe your part-time student 
employees have improved in their serv-. 
ice to you while they have been on the 
part-time work and part-time school pro- 
gram? If so, how? 

. What suggestions do you have for mak- 
ing the present program more effective: 
a. In your business? 

b. In the education of the boys and 
girls in your employ? 
B. As to the future (after the war): 

1. Do you believe there is place for a part- 
time school and part-time work program 
during peace time? 

. As you see it now, will you be able and 
willing to cooperate in a program simi- 
lar to the present part-time work and 
part-time school plan? 

. What are the advantages or obstacles of 
such a work-experience program during 
peace time? 

Advantages Obstacles 

. What conditions would contribute to- 
ward making a part-time work and part- 
time school program function if it were 
incorporated in your business after the 
war? 


C. OTHER SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS: 





Signature of Person Submitting this 





Company 


The questionnaires are now being re- 
turned but will not have been studied 
in time to incorporate in this report. 
Those that have been received indicate 
an appreciation of the program and a 
willingness on the part of some em- 
ployers to accept a share in the respon- 
sibility for the education of youth by 
continuing a work-experience program. 
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GuIDANCE oF STUDENTS 


What about the boys and girls who 
participate in this program? Because 
of the lower age limit of sixteen, most 
of the students are juniors or seniors 
in high school when they start work- 
experience. The proportion of boys 
and girls is about seven to five except 
in the high senior semester when twice 
as many girls as boys take work-ex- 
perience. This is due partly to the fact 
that parents are less willing to allow 
younger girls to leave the more shel- 
tered life of the schoolroom, and 
partly because the older boys feel the 
need for full time in regular school 
work which may qualify them for spe- 
cial training offered in the army or 
navy. Nevertheless, a larger num- 
ber of both boys and girls work in the 
high senior class than in any other 
semester. 

Probably the most significant, al- 
though the least measurable, adjust- 
ments were made by individual stu- 
dents. In assuming a new réle, that 
of a responsible employee while con- 
tinuing to be a high school boy or girl, 
involved considerable readjustment in 
school, social, and family life, as well 
as in point of view. Many problems 
were raised with respect to planning 
efficient use of time, wise use of 
money, maintenance of standards at 
school, as well as on the job. The ac- 
count of how the coordinators work 
closely with counselors and teachers, 
together with the bulletins issued to 
parents, students, teachers, and coun- 
selors, gives some indication of the ex- 
tent to which the individual boy and 
girl is counseled, first with respect to 
participating in the program, then as 
to the best type of job for him, and 
finally, as to his progress and the 


advisability of continuing work-expe- 
rience from semester to semester. Co- 
ordinators report that both boys and 
girls are making more careful and dis- 
criminate choices now than they did 
when the program was new and had 
the come-hither of an exciting adven- 
ture. Some students who were bored 
with school welcomed the opportunity 
to work part time only to find that 
many fellow employees and employ- 
ers place high value upon education. 
Others observed that in many fields, 
future success requires a more conven- 
tional type of education. Others found 
in work-experience inspiration and in- 
centive to conform to accepted stand- 
ards or to develop good relations with 
adults and with each other. Many 
students have found the experience 
has influenced their future plans 
either for or against certain occupa- 
tions or professions. Some students 
found that work-experience gave them 
definite vocational training. At no 
time has the work-experience program 
had an exclusively vocational empha- 
sis. The schools have conceived of 
work-experience as of value in itself, 
irrespective of future careers. 

The value to the individual student 
depends partly upon the individual’s 
own ability to profit from the experi- 
ence and partly upon the employer’s 
appreciation of work as an educational 
experience and of his own responsi- 
bility to give good supervision and to 
maintain high standards for his 
younger employees. Some teachers 
consider work-experience as an oppor- 
tunity for young people to learn skills, 
develop activities, and make contacts 
that cannot be offered within the en- 
virons of the school. Others look upon 
the enterprise as a questionable invest- 
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ment of time and energy that could 
better be spent in more orthodox 
forms of education typified by the 
usual classroom procedures. As the 
program continues, it is hoped that 
more systematic methods of evalua- 
tion may be developed, not only in 
order to indicate how the present plan 
may be improved but also in order 
that implications for future improve- 
ment in the curriculum and guidance 
programs may be drawn. In the long 
run, the program must be justified 
educationally in terms of its value to 
the individual student. 


PRoTECTION OF STUDENT WorRKERS 


How have students been safeguard- 
ed against exploitation? The laws of 
the State of California and of the Fed- 
eral Government have formed a pro- 
tective framework within which the 
schools have operated to safeguard the 


welfare of student workers. Federal 
laws, specifically the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy 
Act, govern industries that participate 
in interstate commerce or have gov- 
ernment contracts exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. The child-labor 
and school laws of California govern 
school attendance (full-time school is 
compulsory to 16 years of age, part- 
time compulsory to 18 years of age 
unless the individual has graduated 
from high school) ; ages at which stu- 
dents may work part time during 
school hours, after school, Saturday, 
and vacation; occupational restrictions 
against employment in specified types 
of industries, or performing tasks that 
are hazardous to health or morals; 
hours of employment. The enforce- 
ment of federal laws rests with the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 


of Labor, which has an office in San 
Francisco. The State Labor Commis- 
sioner, with a Deputy in Oakland, en- 
forces state laws. The School Depart- 
ment, although not a law enforcing 
agency, is charged with the responsi- 
bility of issuing Permits to Employ 
under specifications found in the Cali- 
fornia State School Code and in the 
California State Labor Code. 

No employer in California may 
hire a minor under eighteen without 
a permit issued by the school depart- 
ment. In Oakland, the administra- 
tion of these permits is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment. Forms 1 and 2 
indicate that signed approvals are re- 
quired from parents and school au- 
thorities and that employers and 
minors both must sign the permits. In 
each senior high school, the Work- 
Experience Coordinator has been des- 
ignated as a representative of the De- 
partment of Occupational Adjustment 
to issue these permits for students in 
his own school. Thus, the work co- 
ordinator, in addition to his other du- 
ties, is responsible under the super- 
vision of the Department of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment for giving both the 
employer and employees the protec- 
tion of issuing permits in conformity 
with state and federal laws. 


All permits except those issued by 
the senior high schools are adminis- 
tered in the office of Occupational Ad- 
justment. These include permits for 
full-time work, for continuation school 
students, for junior high school and 
elementary pupils, and for minors 
who are residents of Oakland but at- 
tend private or parochial schools. In 
the school year, 1943-44, 27,744 Per- 
mits to Employ were issued to local 
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employers. This number included 
“four-four” students, minors working 
forty-four hours and attending con- 
tinuation school for four hours a week, 
minors exempted from continuation 
school attendance, and minors work- 
ing after school, Saturday, and vaca- 
tion. In issuing work permits, the 
Department of Occupational Adjust- 
ment cooperates closely with the staff 
of the Department of Individual 
Guidance, who are concerned with all 
matters affecting the personal and so- 
cial welfare of individual students. 
Employers are given information 
about the child labor laws but are re- 
ferred to the law enforcing agencies 
for specific interpretation and techni- 
cal advice. The school department 
feels the responsibility not only to 
protect minors but also to protect local 
employers against the results of fail- 
ure to observe laws. Although em- 
ployers are responsible for illegal em- 
ployment of minors, many who are 
unfamiliar with child labor laws be- 
cause they have not employed minors 
previously, appreciate the cooperation 
of the school department in giving 
them information and in safeguarding 
their interests, as well as those of 
minors, through a permit which was 
designed to give specific, accurate, and 
legally prescribed data. 


IMPLICATIONS 


In general, the work-experience 
program has developed along the 
lines originally worked out in confer- 
ence with the various persons and 
groups concerned. Obviously, there 
have been some changes in policy and 
some adjustments in procedure. There 
is increasing emphasis upon guidance 


and evaluation. Practical experience 
has led to more simplified, clear-cut 
procedures. As details require less 
administrative supervision, greater at- 
tention is given to developing whole- 
school aspects of the program. 
Throughout, there has been a consis- 
tent policy of maintaining a recipro- 
cal cooperative working relationship 
among all who touch upon the pro- 
gram either intimately or remotely. 
Conferences with directors of guid- 
ance and curriculum, principals and 
others concerned with the program 
furnish incentive to improvement and 
in turn keep those who have contact 
with parents and other persons in the 
community informed about the pro- 
gram. 

If the work-experience program 
contributes to the war effort and has 
educative value for individuals who 
participate, it will have rendered an 
important service during this critical 
time. If it is to remain as an integral 
part of the educational program, it 
must contribute to knowledge and in- 
sight about the interests, needs, and 
abilities of adolescents. As such knowl- 
edge and insight are gained, there will 
emerge important implications for 
curriculum and guidance in secondary 
schools. In the long run, the true 
measure of work-experience will be 
evidenced in the degree to which it 
contributes to the normal activity of 
boys and girls. 


SEASONAL WorkK 


Another aspect of the work pro- 
gram that has developed during the 
national emergency is that concerned 
with emergency seasonal work. Over 
a period of years the United States 


\ 
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Employment Service and local mer- 
chants have worked closely with the 
schools in giving employment to high 
school boys and girls during certain 

seasons such as Easter and 
Christmas. For the most part, em- 
ployment was limited to retail stores, 
and the high school students were ac- 
cepted only after the supply of adult 
temporary workers was exhausted. 
The schools welcomed the opportu- 
nity for students to earn money and 
to gain even this slight experience in 
practical work. Recently, the need for 
temporary workers in seasonal occu- 
pations has become acute in a variety 
of industries. The background of 
years of experience in handling sea- 
sonal workers for stores proved to be 
a sound foundation for expansion of 
the program through the cooperation 
of employers, schools, and the Junior 
Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


Three groups of employers have in- 
creased their use of high school stu- 
dents for seasonal work: the retail 
stores, farmers, and canners. The re- 
tail stores have been depleted of adult 
workers because of the shipbuilding 
and other essential industries in the 
community. Oakland is in the center 
of the second largest canning district 
in the world. Itinerant labor is scarce 
because of more permanent employ- 
ment in industry; the “professional” 
cannery worker has an all-year job. 
Adjacent to Oakland are large acre- 
ages devoted to raising fruit and vege- 
tables designed not only for the retail 
market but, especially at the present 
time, for the canneries. Agricultural 
laborers are particularly scarce in this 
area where agriculture is seasonal and 
heavy industries attract the year- 


round worker. Lacking adult season- 
al workers, farmers and canners, like 
retail merchants, have turned to the 
schools. Beginning with the fall of 
1942, there has been constant pressure 
upon schools to release high school 
boys and girls for the important tasks 
of harvesting crops and helping with 
canning food for the Armed Forces 
and for the civilian population. 

As with the “four-four” plan, the 
responsibility for the program was 
shared mutually by the schools, em- 
ployers, parents, the Farm Labor 
Bureau, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The Junior Divi- 
sion of the United States Employment 
Service and the Farm Labor Bureau 
worked intensively to anticipate the 
demand for student workers for sea- 
sonal work. Bulletins of informa- 
tion on summer jobs were issued to 
students in junior and senior high 
schools. In school assemblies and 
student discussion groups, the need 
for food for the Armed Forces was 
stressed. Letters were sent to parents 
and conferences were held with rep- 
resentatives of the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation. These efforts to stimulate 
interest were followed by a carefully 
planned program of registration by 
which every student in each junior 
and senior high school was given an 
opportunity to register for emergency 
seasonal work. No registrations were 
accepted except with the written ap- 
proval of the parents. This registra- 
tion in schools for summer work was 
a means of facilitating the work of the 
Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service and of the Farm 
Labor Bureau where the cards were 
sent to be available when employers 
called for workers. Summer work 
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permits were issued by the schools and 
by the Department of Occupational 
Adjustment in accordance with legal 
requirements. 

Since seasonal work. in agriculture 
and the canneries extend into the fall, 
after school has opened, plans are 
made to allow some students to be 
employed in emergency seasonal work 
after school begins but not to exceed 
two school weeks for any one person. 
Again parents and school counselors 
share in giving approval. Students 
whose health, scholarship, or school 
status will be endangered will not be 
approved for work during school 
hours. Before the close of the spring 
semester, administrative procedures 
were outlined for adjusting school 
conditions to this emergency work. By 
cooperative planning, employers, par- 
ents, school officials, representatives of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and of the Farm Labor Bureau set 
up a program providing for transpor- 
tation to and from work, supervision 
at work, adequate sanitation, and pro- 
tection against accident and undue 
strain. 

This voluntary enlistment for 
emergency seasonal work during 
school hours, as well as in the sum- 
mer, has been promoted not only 
because of patriotic motives but also 
because the administrators of the Oak- 
land Public Schools recognize that 
many boys and girls can profit as per- 
sons and as citizens by sharing in the 
basic experiences of work. Such pro- 
grams cannot be planned or carried 
out without sacrificing some of the so- 
called normal activities of the school. 
By careful planning, it has been found 
to be possible to retain the essential 
qualities of an orderly school program 


and at the same time participate in 
this more extensive educational and 
social enterprise. 


OccuPaTIONAL INFORMATION FOR 
Hicu Scuoor Srupents 


Since jobs are plentiful, it might be 
assumed that there is less need to 
make information concerning occupa- 
tions available to high school students. 
However, the schools recognize that 
work-experience, although education- 
ally significant in itself, does not:take 
the place of occupational information 
or of long-term vocational guidance. 
Consequently, along with the various 
aspects of the work-experience pro- 
gram, the Department of Occupation- 
al Adjustment has continued to de- 
velop resources and facilities for the 
mobilization and utilization of occu- 
pational information. An Occupation- 
al News Bulletin, issued twice each 
month, contains current information 
on occupations, occupational trends, 
bibliography, and suggested pro- 
cedures for utilizing materials on vo- 
cations. Each high school subscribes 
to a national occupational service 
which gives valuable current informa- 
tion. With the cooperation of local 
service clubs and other community or- 
ganizations, speakers are furnished to 
the various schools. They include not 
only persons qualified to talk on vari- 
ous occupations, but also on civic 
problems. In the spring of 1944, one 
hundred thirty-five talks on seventy- 
two different topics were given to stu- 
dent groups. Appointments are made 
for students to visit colleges:and spe- 
cial training schools and to confer with 
professional men and women. All 
seniors interested in employment are 
scheduled for career interviews at the 
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Form 3 
Front 
OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL RECORD FOR PLACEMENT 


The information requested below will assist the United States Employment Service in finding 
suitable employment for graduates of your school. Data will be considered confidential. 





Student’s Name School 
(rast) (First) 





Information on Abilities: 
Test Data (Please check approximate rating): 








General Intelligence 
Reading 
Special Abilities such as artistic, mechanical, etc.: 





























Scholarship (General rating) 


Subjects in which student usually did his best work: (Please check) 
English___ Mathematics____ Science____ 
Language___. Commercial___ Shop____ 
Clothing___ Music History____ 








Attendance Record: (Please check) Factors contributing to absences: 
Rarely Absent Health Cutting. 
Occasionally Absent____ Home Duties___ Disinterest__. 
Frequently Absent. Others (Please specify) 





OA-1 6-24-43 2M 6-43 


Back of Form 3 


Participation in Student Activities (Please check): 


Rarely. Occasionally_._-»_»_»___ Actively. OT Ss TE 
Types of activities (Please check): Sports Dramatics ’ Clubs. 
Student Government 














Leadership 
Hobbies and Special Interests: 








Home Conditions: (Family relationships; home supervision; health of family; cooperation) 
Please describe briefly: 











Health factors that might affect placement: 








General comments that will assist interviewer in placement: 





Date Signature of C 











Other persons who are qualified to comment on this student: 
Name. Name 
Address Address 
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Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service, toward the close 
of each semester. In order to facili- 
tate the work of the interviewers and 
to provide a basis for judgment, a 
summary of the school record for each 
graduating senior is sent to the United 
States Employment Service (See 
Form 3). Because of transportation 
difficulties and restrictions upon visits 
to industries, the former schedule of 
excursions and trips to industries and 
commercial establishments has been 
discontinued for the duration. 
Supplementing information on oc- 
cupations, the Department of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment summarizes facts 
about the various branches of the 
Armed Forces, issues bulletins, ar- 


Summer Meeting of the 


ranges for speakers, and administers 
the V-12 Test for the Army and 
Navy. The emphasis upon matertal 
concerning the Armed Forces is not 
only to help boys and girls obtain in- 
formation and decide which of the 
branches they may join, but also to 
help them understand and appreciate 
how experience and training gained 
during the war may be of vocational 
and educational value after the war. 
In all aspects of its work, the De- 
partment of Occupational Adjustment 
is primarily a coordinating agency, 
working with individual schools and 
with community agencies to the end 
that the best facilities, resources, and 
experiences may be mobilized and 
utilized by high school boys and girls. 


National Association of 


Deans of Women 


HELEN RUSH 


The summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
was held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
as a part of the N.E.A. Convention. 
The Deans met for luncheon at the 
Twentieth Century Club on July 
fourth. Twenty-two were present. 
The speaker was Chancellor John G. 
Bowman of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr. Bowman chose for his topic, 
“Minutes Most Worthwhile.” He 
stressed the importance of the work 
of a Dean of Women. To him her 
work is significant because she is freed 
from much that matters little in edu- 
cation. She is in a position to live close 
to students and teach by contagion of 
personality. She and the students she 


works with, can and often do, set the 
tone for the whole institution. That 
tone determines to a large extent the 
quality of classroom teaching. The 
minutes most worthwhile for any 
teacher, any dean, or any studert are 
those rare times when one gets a 
glimpse of reality. The death of a 
friend, a sudden awareness of the 
beauty of nature, new insight into an 
idea, these are the minutes to be cher- 
ished above all else. When shared 
with others we have poetry and art. 
When a campus or a community plans 
its life in terms of the meaning of such 
moments, we have great living. To 
put into practice this real meaning of 
education is an extremely laborious 
but a highly rewarding task. 
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Antioch’s Use of Work-Experience in 
Liberal Education 


J. DUDLEY DAWSON 


The value of interweaving actual 
work experience with academic study 
has been increasingly recognized dur- 
ing the past ten years. Educators have 
suggested it as an answer to vocation- 
al training on the high school level 
and to reconversion to peacetime em- 
ployment on an adult level. Hun- 
dreds of work-study programs have 
been instituted all over the country. 

Many of these, products of the cur- 
rent pressure for manpower, may 
evaporate with the war’s conclusion. 
When the work-study program is used 
simply as a modern equivalent of the 
apprentice system, its value may not 
seem to justify the effort to continue 
it in times of reduced employment. 
Skills of a trade can be learned, 
though perhaps not as realistically and 
certainly at greater social expense, in 
school workshops. 

But work-study plans have further 
significance. Educators realize that 
returning soldiers will not feel that 
they have the time and the youth to 
devote to four years of study about 
life, about society’s structure, about a 
vocation, before they begin to put any 
of their knowledge into practice. 
These men and women will be too 
restless to endure unbroken stretches 
of the academic otherworld. They 
are going to demand that their cul- 
tural and liberal education show some 
relation to the world in which they 
have been so strenuously and tragical- 
ly engaged for the past few years. 
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Personal experience has a vitalizing 
and directing influence on academic 
study. This is the idea behind the 
work-study alternation that Antioch 
College has required of every one of 
its students in the past twenty-three 
years. Between each semester of 
study on campus, Antioch students 
spend an equal length of time oa reg- 
ular jobs for regular pay in cities and 
towns from Maine to Missouri, from 
Minnesota to Georgia. 

Through the four or five jobs he 
holds during the five years of his col- 
lege course, the Antioch student ex- 
perimentally enters various vocations, 
finds out what they are like, gets to 
know all kinds of people in them, tests 
his own interests and abilities. He 
learns to work with people, to carry 
through responsibilities, to think on 
his feet. He learns how to become a 
part of the life of a strange commu- 
nity. He tests the truth of academic 
hypotheses by observing flesh-and- 
blood facts. He both practices tech- 
niques, studies theory. And thus he 
becomes a better educated citizen and 
a more successful leader in whatever 
vocation he may enter. This enlarg- 
ing vision of the world is as valuable 
to the woman student destined to be- 
come a wife and mother as it is to the 
engineer or the writer or the social 
scientist. Antioch College uses the 
work-study plan as a_ laboratory 
through which applications are made 
to all subjects. It is a way of teaching. 
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Out of Antioch’s 23 years of experi- 
ence with a work-study plan having 
major educational emphasis, several 
questions might be asked: What kinds 
of jobs do students hold? How are 
they secured? How is vocational 
counseling handled? What supervi- 
sion of the student-worker’s life is 
maintained? How can such a plan 
weather the storms of general unem- 
ployment? What. does it hold for the 
future? 

Kinps oF Joss 


When the work-study or “co-opera- 
tive” plan, in which the students co- 
operate to keep one job continuously 
filled, one studying while the other is 
working, was first started at Antioch, 
it was thought that most of the stu- 
dents’ jobs would be in local or nearby 
industries. A number of existing en- 
terprises as well as long-term research 
projects at the College had their ori- 
gin in this idea. But by far the larg- 
est proportion of the Antioch students 
today move out each work period to 
an area that at present covers the 
whole northeastern quarter of the 
United States. 

This trend has developed chiefly 
because we wanted the most flavorful 
experiences we could get for the stu- 
dents. Traditionally, for an under- 
standing of publishing one goes to 
New York, for government service to 
Washington, for heavy industry to 
Detroit. Though these enterprises 
could be found nearer home, they are 
most typical in these centers. The 
mere experience of living in New 
York or Washington or Detroit, too, 
is tremendously educational to the 
student from Montana, as is the ex- 
perience of living in a rural Midwest- 


ern community to the student from . 


Manhattan. Social science, economics, 
government, psychology, become 
alive when illustrated in the concrete 
and the unfamiliar. 

Antioch students’ work experience 
includes jobs in every field. During 
their work periods, students are copy 
boys and engineers, sales clerks and 
progressive school teachers, assistant 
dietitians and weather forecasters, sec- 
retaries and research assistants, librari- 
ans in: museums and playground su- 
pervisors, statisticians and police re- 
porters, junior accountants and radio 
script-writers. 

In underclass years, students are 
likely to hold jobs that give a general 
orientation to working, jobs that a 
bright but untrained eighteen-year- 
old might be expected to handle, like 
nursery school attendant, laboratory 
helper, receptionist and guide, medical 
clinic secretary, sales clerk. Merchan- 
dising is a seasonal field that welcomes 
the work-study plan. And, from sell- 
ing behind a counter, a future social 
scientist can gain as much in terms of 
personal development, learning how 
to handle people, and how to do a 
job, as a business major. 

In upperclass years, students have 
had far more than the usual amount 
of experience for their age, and conse- 
quently they can hold - surprisingly 
responsible and almost endlessly va- 
ried jobs. 

Jobs change continually. No two 
students go through an identical se- 
quence of jobs. A work-study plan 
loses its educational value if it is set 
up as a static panel of three or four 
hundred jobs into which six or eight 
hundred students can be fitted each 
year. Supervisors on jobs change, 
and unless the student’s immediate 
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supervisor is interested enough in be- 
ing part of an educational venture to 
criticize constructively, the plan loses 
value. The student body changes, 
too; the number of journalists drops, 
the number of engineers goes up; each 
period there are fluctuations. 

But most important, the work- 
study plan must ride the crest of the 
wave of American endeavor, not dab- 
ble in backwaters. Students are living 
in the present and preparing for the 
future. Technological developments, 
new industries arising, old ones falling 
off, should be immediately reflected 
in the work-study plan. At Antioch, 
each of the six personnel directors who 
administer the work-study plan spends 
a third of his time traveling, talking 
with the students’ supervisors, talking 
with people who can tell him the most 
vital and forward-looking organiza- 
tions in various fields. 

The results of this close contact 
with the American scene are evident in 
the jobs available to Antioch students, 
as well as in the realism of the voca- 
tional counseling they receive. An 
Antioch girl on her work period with 
the U. S. State Department attended 
the world money conference at Bret- 
ton Woods this summer. Another is 
in the middle of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation planning. 
An Antioch boy (4F) just completed 
two years of co-operative work as re- 
search assistant in the development of 
new types of thermostatic controls for 
U. S. planes and tanks. Another girl 
conducts television experiments for 
one of the country’s largest broadcast- 
ing systems. Electronics, penicillin, 
synthetic rubber, and other up-and- 
coming fields are represented in Anti- 
och co-operative jobs. 


How Joss Are Securep 


What is the incentive to an em- 
ployer to hire students on a work- 
study plan? Of course their interest 
in these days is obvious. But even in 
normal and in depressed times, pro- 
gressive employers found good reason 
to be interested in the co-operative 
plan. Some of the elementary jobs 
are seasonal and fit naturally into a 
work-study arrangement. But even 
on jobs that must be continuously 
filled, employers are willing to have 
student-workers because they are in- 
terested in being part of an education- 
al venture that they believe is doing 
important work in preparing the na- 
tion’s citizens and leaders. Employers 
are also interested in the plan as a 
source of permanent personnel. Be- 
fore the war, 70 per cent of Antioch’s 
men graduates accepted permanent 
employment with an organization 
having co-operative relations with 


Antioch. 


But only if the students consistently 
do better-than-average in their per- 
formance will an employer continue to 
be interested. Every year a sweeping 
majority of the employers’ reports in- 
dicate their belief that the students’ 
work is outstanding. Since Antioch 
students come from a selected group, 
are carefully placed on a job instead of 
simply answering a newspaper adver- 
tisement, and are motivated by an 
eagerness to learn all they can in a 
limited period of time, their perform- 
ance is likely to be satisfactory. 


How Srupents Are PLacep 


Placement on a job is determined 
by a complex of intangibles—voca- 
tional leanings, personal qualities that 
need to be developed, prerequisite 
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skills for the job. All factors are con- 
sidered in a series of informal confer- 
ences with the individual students, 
during which vocational counseling is 
a natural and continuous process. 
Antioch’s vocational counseling cen- 
ters around the planning with the stu- 
dent of real-life experiences that will 
show him what he needs to learn about 
himself and the world. These experi- 
ences are followed by the student’s 
own written evaluation, appraisals of 
the student’s performance by the em- 
ployer, and personal conferences. 
Counselors believe in having the 
students learn through experience. 
They take the students’ first interests 
seriously, even though they may sus- 
pect that freshman vocational choices 
are based on romantic illusions. For 
instance, tests may indicate a high in- 
terest in science as compared with 
social service, but if the student him- 
self thinks he is more interested in so- 
cial service, he will be given some 
work experience in this area. Experi- 
ence and performance in both his job 
and study program will finally deter- 
mine whether he goes ahead toward 
science or social service, or combines 
the two in subtle ways that no neatly 
chaptered books on vocations can indi- 
cate. He may do scientific work in 
government service, or an educational 
job in science, or go into public health, 
or be an engineer who is active in his 
own community. A future project of 
considerable educational value would 
be a study of the validity of vocational 
tests as compared with the discoveries 
of students in work-study experience. 


Livinc oN THE Jos 


For twenty-three years, during war 
and periods of depression, Antioch has 


sent students out to jobs in strange 
cities. At first they lived in rooming 
houses under college supervision, but 
as the jobs spread more thinly over 
many cities, the clubs faded out and 
the fancied need for them was forgot- 
ten. Antioch students live together or 
alone in apartments, YMCA’s, girls’ 
clubs, sometimes in settlement houses, 
sometimes in the institutions where 
they work. The students live as adults, 
make their own living arrangements, 
support themselves on their own pay 
envelopes. 

The College maintains a file of 
good living places in each city, and 
students are always asked if they have 
at least temporary living arrange- 
ments before they leave campus. Nor 
are young students usually sent to 
strange cities where there are no 
upperclass students working. In many 
cities, Antioch students will pass the 
same apartments on from period to 
period to the students coming after 
them. When personnel directors are 
in the field each period visiting the 
employers, they usually also drop in 
for an evening at the students’ various 
living quarters. 

In placing students on jobs, the 
personnel directors give consideration 
to living arrangements. They know 
the student who should discover how 
to live with himself, the student who 
needs the protected environment of an 
institutional job, the student who 
would profit by rubbing elbows with 
other students in a furnished apart- 
ment. Since most freshmen spend a 
full year on campus studying before 
entering the work-study alternation 
(although some enter it directly), the 
personnel directors have had time to 
become individually acquainted with 
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the students before their first place- 
ments. They have had them in Voca- 
tional Orientation lectures and discus- 
sion meetings, have read their “Col- 
lege Aims” papers, and have met with 
them individually many times. 

Guidance of the student in his off- 
campus life is always available when 
the student wants it. A cardinal rule 
is that the College must be kept in- 
formed at all times of the student’s 
address and of any unforeseen circum- 
stances such as illness or. termination 
of employment. 

The temper of college life to some 
extent determines how students react 
to independence away from campus. 
For this reason, Antioch has assumed 
that responsibility can only be learned 
by practice, and has trusted its stu- 
dents in their campus life to regulate 
their conduct by community standards 
rather than by pages of rules. Thus, 
when they leave campus for jobs, 
Antioch students continue to exercise 
the responsibility they have practiced 
while in residence. 


APPRAISAL OF Jos ExpERIENCE 


Though any new experience tends 
to contribute to an individual’s ma- 
turity, simply holding down a job 


contains no inevitable educational 
magic. The real impact of the work- 
study program comes only when the 
work experiences are criticized, di- 
rected, and related to the academic. 
Every Antioch employer is asked to 
rate the student’s work each period. 
The card is a simple rating scale on 
which the employer checks the stu- 
dent’s ability to take responsibility, his 
Cooperativeness, the quantity and 
quality of his work, and similar items. 
Space is left for other comments, and 


frequently employers attach detailed 
letters. 

The Antioch student also appraises 
himself on the job. Each work period 
he writes a thoughtful report about his 
experiences. The impact of the work- 
study plan can best be seen through 
these reports. A woman student on 
a job as a receptionist in a New York 
hospital writes: “A new kind of edu- 
cation for me was to be accepted on 
equal terms in an adult world. I got 
an idea of the vastness and complexity 
of how a hospital runs, a knowl 
of the intriguing world of doctors, 
nurses, patients, where life and death 
happen all the time and great crises 
in people’s lives are everyday occur- 
rences.” 

A student research laboratory assis- 
tant at a tremendous new war plant 
wrote: “This past quarter has been 
the fullest three months of my life; 
it has revealed to me a few of the in- 
tricacies and the miracles of modern 
industry; the joy of finding friends, 
though I be a complete stranger in a 
new environment; the lack of organi- 
zation in community living, and the 
results one could achieve if he would 
exert the energy necessary to direct 
the efforts of these people toward a 
common goal.” 


A student clerk in a motion picture 
company wrote: “Business routine was 
novel to me; I found myself in an 
entirely new type of culture, where 
principles came before personalities, 
and timeclocks, slogans, and the first 
of the month were prominent.” 

A girl reporter “learned a great 
deal about people and dealing with 
them, learned handy little tricks of 
the trade, developed a certain insensi- 
tivity to my own feelings, learned that 
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I have a great deal yet to learn.” All 
the student reports bubble over with 
observations, new ideas, embryonic 
philosophies. 

The work experience has great im- 
pact on classroom discussion. Profes- 
sors encourage students to write course 
papers from materials observed on the 
job or on questions which have oc- 
curred to them from their job experi- 
ences. Newly instituted at Antioch 
this year are general educational proj- 
ects that the student will undertake 
while he is off campus. Typical proj- 
ects would be: investigation of local 
cultural opportunities; a study of one 
or more of the community’s social 
problems; the economic basis of com- 
munity life; a health, sanitation, or 
psychological problem; the geology 
of the region, or technical problems 
involved, for example, in smoke con- 
trol. Two of these integrating proj- 
ects are required before graduation. 
Such projects draw both upon work 
experience and academic study. The 
process of interweaving work and 
study is interminable. In its 23 years 
under the work-study plan, Antioch 
has blocked out possibilities that will 
take years more to realize. 


Tue Furure or Work-Stupy 


And what of the future? Can 
work-study plans weather serious dis- 
location of employment? Wherein 
will lie their value in the coming 
years? 

Antioch is confident that work- 


study plans can operate through times 
of depression. During the early 30’s, 
Antioch’s program perforce explored 
wider areas, geographically and pro- 
fessionally. Today, the diversity in 
kind and location of contacts that have 
been made will cushion the impact of 
the economic cycle. Moreover, Anti- 
och has had continuing arrangements 
with many employers for years. 

Particularly in the era to come, the 
work-study plan will have significance. 
No vocational counselor can sit in his 
office and pronounce, except in the 
most general terms, what professions 
are going to demand new workers, 
what fields are going to be overcrowd- 
ed. Students can not be given a series 
of tests, and then advised to enter the 
niche for which they are fitted. 

But students can be trained in the 
basic elements of personal .and voca- 
tional success. They can learn adapta- 
bility, resourcefulness, the ability to 
attack and master a new job, the fac- 
tors to consider in making vocational 
decisions. The work-study plan of- 
fers a method for developing these 
essentials. 

At Antioch, the work-study plan, 
central core of the College’s educa- 
tional method, is being subjected to 
continual development, appraisal, and 
change. In its present form, it repre- 
sents only the most tentative and frag- 
mentary beginnings of an attack on the 
central problem—to discover how 
education may best contribute to “the 
improvability of the race.” 





A Student Work Program in a State University 
in 1943-44 


KATHRYN L. HOPWOOD 


Colleges throughout the country 
are meeting the problem of the short- 
age of domestic labor in the war emer- 
gency by cooperative work programs 
in which the students themselves do 
varying amounts of housekeeping and 
dining room and kitchen labor. The 
Ohio State University is using such a 
program in the residences for fresh- 
men women. I am not at present 


speaking of the voluntary cooperatives 
long existent on our campus and else- 
where, set up to satisfy a self-felt need 
of the student to save money. Our 
1943-44 work program is the out- 
growth of the shortage of maids and 


janitors and of a conviction that, even 
if enough maids and janitors were 
available, we do not have the right to 
ask that strong healthy young women 
be waited upon by people who could 
be directly helping the war effort. It 
is the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe the present work program and 
to point out existing weaknesses. 

The work project is one phase of 
the complete change in women’s hous- 
ing that followed the army’s requisi- 
tioning of all dormitories and the 
larger fraternity houses in the spring 
of 1943. Faced with the problem of 
providing living space for women stu- 
dents, the University contracted for 
ten of the remaining fraternity houses 
and adapted them for the incoming 
freshmen women. The houses were 
divided into three groups and a dining 
room was established in the central 
house of each group. We employed 
two cooks for each of the three kitch- 


ens, and a skeleton staff of maids and 
janitors who would move from house 
to house to do the heavier cleaning. 
The maids were also to wash breakfast 
and lunch dishes. All other work ex- 
cept cooking was to be done by the 
girls themselves. 

We are requiring that everyone liv- 
ing in the freshmen units take an ac- 
tive part in the work program. These 
girls are first-quarter freshmen, stay- 
ing away from home for the first time, 
inexperienced in group living. Many 
of them have never done any house- 
work before. They represent the vari- 
ous social, economic, and cultural 
backgrounds one expects to find in a 
state university. Most of them at 
present are not motivated to work by 
economic pressure. They are enrolled 
in various colleges of the university. 
Furthermore, we have no upper class 
student assistants who have grown up 
with this system and who could take 
some responsibility for its operation. 

We divide our work into dining 
room duties and house duties. Every 
student is assigned to one or the other 
and spends approximately an hour a 
day at her work. There are nine daily 
assignments for the dining room: 
breakfast serving, breakfast clearing, 
vegetable preparation, lunch serving, 
lunch clearing, salad preparation, din- 
ner serving, dinner clearing, and din- 
ner dishwashing. 

The serving duties are further 
broken down into specific tasks for 
each student so that there is no over- 
lapping and so that each will know 
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just what is expected of her. Thus a 
student may be assigned ‘to dinner 
serving One, or dinner serving Two, 
etc. By consulting the mimeographed 
description of duties she can find out 
precisely what she is supposed to do. 
A description of the work units for 
breakfast serving follows: 


Breakfast Serving—Time of duty—6:45 to 
8:15 a.m. (allowed to eat during this time): 
Number on shift—6 students Monday through 
Friday, 2 or 3 on Saturday. 

Girl 1: Check cards. Set up trays, silver, and 
napkins. Check girls and residents in line. 
Count cards and replace in file. Bring breads 
(toast or rolls) from kitchen. Bring in butter. 

Girl 2: Cereals: Put ready-to-eat cereals 
out on serving table. Replenish bowls. Bring 
hot cereals from kitchen. Check sugar bowls 
on serving tables. Fruit: Serve juice or fruit 
at counter. 

Girl 3: Beverages: Put water on. tables. 
Put milk, glasses, coffee, and coffee cream on 
serving counter. See that glasses are filled 
with beverage. Make coffee in urn 15 min- 
utes early. 

Girl 4: Scrape table: Scrape dishes and 
take them to kitchen to be washed. Salvage 
butter; put garbage in waste pan, papers in 
basket. 

Girl 5: Replenish: Note shortages of any 
kind and replenish as needed. Substitute for 
other girls while they eat. 

Girl 6: Make toast in kitchen. 

Breakfast Clearing—Time of Duty—8:15 
to 9:15 a.m.: Number on shift—2: Duties— 
Clean trays by wiping with a damp cloth. 
Place clean dishes in cupboards. Clean steam 
table. Send leftover food to kitchen. Wipe 
tables. Sweep floor. 


Lunch and dinner serving and 
clearing are worked out in similar de- 
tail, providing for vegetable and salad 
preparation and, in the dinner sched- 
ule, dishwashing. 

There are approximately forty 
work units to be done each day in the 
dining room. Each student’s sched- 
ule is studied and she is assigned a 
task at an hour when she is free. She 


is given her choice of work, in so far 
as that is possible. In some cases, 
when only a limited number of girls is 
available at a specific time, we have 
been obliged to keep a girl on a de- 
manding job longer than would other- 
wise be necessary. In such cases, the 
girls have been interviewed and the 
needs made clear. In every instance 
they have consented to continue with 
that work and have done it cheerfully. 
Of course, with the change of quarter 
and schedules, we try to equalize re- 
sponsibility and give those girls easier 
tasks. 

Ideally, we felt at the beginning, 
the work periods should be of about 
two weeks’ duration, and every girl 
should take her turn at each of the 
jobs that had to be done. We soon 
discovered that this would not func- 
tion in actual practice, for three rea- 
sons. First, the academic schedules of 
the girls gave them free time at only a 
few intervals during the day. Second, 
there was a shortage of girls at some 
hours and the same girls had to be 
kept on the job. Third, a short work 
period is too expensive in terms of the 
time required to build new programs 
constantly and in the continuous train- 
ing of girls for various tasks. In the 
two weeks’ plan, a girl had no sooner 
reduced her assignment to a methodi- 
cal routine than she was moved to a 
new job with new processes to be 
learned. This meant a constant reedu- 
cation and readjustment that were 
hard both for the administration and 
for the girl herself. At present, we 
are using a five weeks’ work shift, 
breaking it into shorter periods for the 
more onerous tasks of breakfast serv- 
ing and dishwashing. We divide the 
period at the half way point for break- 
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fast serving and rotate with house 
duty, while dishwashing rotates by 
the week with house duty. The dish- 
washing for the evening meal is done 
by two shifts of five girls, each work- 
ing forty-five minutes. 

The amount of bookkeeping neces- 
sary to keep the program functioning 
has been reduced to a minimum, but 
nevertheless there is considerable work 
involved. In the fall quarter, we 
dropped the practice of keeping an ac- 
count of the number of hours contrib- 
uted and recorded instead the number 
of work units performed, putting the 
emphasis upon excellence of perform- 
ance rather than upon length of time 
spent. A sheet is used with spaces for 
daily signatures. Each girl signs the 
book when she appears for work of the 
day. These sheets are checked daily 
and any irregularities are noted. A 
printed form with space for an answer 
is sent to any girl who fails to report 
for duty. The excuses are filed in the 
office of the Dean of Women. At 
intervals, a list of girls who have been 
absent without providing a substitute 
is posted, and these girls are there- 
upon obligated to substitute for any 
one who asks them. We have very 
little absenteeism except on week- 
ends. 

At the end of each work period of 
four or five weeks, the number of 
work units earned by each girl in that 
period is entered on her record and 
an honor list is posted, composed of 
the names of those who have been 
present for all assigned duties. 


There are many problems involved 
in the administration of this program 
that have not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. The unpopularity of break- 
fast serving has been reduced by ask- 


ing only half of the number of servers 
at first required to report on Saturdays 
when the groups served are small. 
“Scrape table,” the most unpopular 
task at lunch and dinner serving, is 
now rotated among all students on 
duty, making it necessary for each girl 
to scrape only twice every three weeks. 
Extra-curricular activities make an in- 
road on the assignments in the late 
afternoon. The sororities have cooper- 
ated by not asking their pledges to re- 
port at hours when work duties are to 
be performed. Week-end absenteeism 
is still our greatest problem. There is 
also the challenge of trying to protect 
the good-natured girl who is imposed 
upon to do more than her share of 
substitution for house mates who are 
absorbed in extra-curricular activities. 


House duties are delegated by the 
head resident after she has received a 
list of the girls not assigned to dining 
room duty in that period. She then 
makes a chart of the house duties and 
each girl not on dining room work 
signs for her share. These duties in- 
clude answering the telephone, serv- 
ing as receptionist, dusting, sweeping, 
and scouring the face bowls in the bath 
room. The same type of sign-up sheet 
is used as for dining room duties and 
similar credit is given. Some head 
residents have a number for each spe- 
cific house duty and the girl reads on 
the bulletin board the numbers after 
her name, indicating the duty to be 
performed. 

Although the work program as 
herein outlined functions smoothly, 
we are aware of what some would con- 
sider an inherent weakness, namely, 
the fact that it is not entirely con- 
trolled by students. Philosophically, 
we believe that the system should be 
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administered by the students them- 
selves; but at present, we have not 
been able to make such a plan work. 
We tried student supervisors this sum- 
mer, but they were resented by the 
other girls. There are many reasons 
for this attitude. Our turnover is 
very large. We do not have leaders 
experienced in the system. The pro- 
gram is intricate. Moreover, the girls 
are already met on all sides by new 
energy-absorbing experiences. 
Students apparently feel, however, 
no lack of opportunity to express 
themselves on anything concerned 
with the work plan. The house coun- 
cils meet with the Assistant Dean and 
bring to her the suggestions of the 
girls they represent. She is in the 
various houses daily and hears at that 
time requests, suggestions, and criti- 


cisms from any girls who wish to make 
them. The Assistant Dean also goes 
to house meetings at the various resi- 
dences to hear directly any criticisms 
and suggestions and to explain the 


* 


problems of administration. At least 
once during each quarter, a mass meet- 
ing is held with the Dean of Women. 
Likewise, the daily sign-up sheets 
have a space that some girls use for 
comments and suggestions. We also 
have a box in each house where notes 
can be dropped. In so far as is possi- 
ble, these requests and ideas are util- 
ized. Fortunately, there is a spirit of 
friendliness existing that makes the 
girls feel free to talk. 

We have said to the girls in their 
house meetings: If the work program 
is not right, let’s take it to pieces and 
put it together so that it is. There’s 
nothing sacred about it; it is experi- 
mental; we can always change it for 
the better. Let us make it the best we 
can for the time and live by it until 
we find a better way. 

With these beginnings we hope to 
evolve a program for the future that 
will be a contribution not only to a 
campus in wartime but to cooperative 
living on a campus in peacetime. 


* * 


In describing his mode of living in one of the rooms of the Harvard Yard in the 1880's, 
Santayana wrote: “I had to make up my sofa bed at night before getting into it... . I also 
had to fetch my coal and water from the cellar, or the water in summer from the College 
pump that stood directly in front of my door... . 


“Doing my ‘chores’ was something I rather liked. . . . A little manual work or physical 
exercise changes the stops agreeably, lengthens the focus and range of vision, reverts to the 
realm of matter which is the true matrix of mind, and generally brings judgment and feeling 


back into harmony with nature.”? 


1George Santayana, Persons and Places, The Background of My Life, pp. 187, 188. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 





Counseling for a Job With a Future 


MARGARET E. ADAMS 


The picture is of you, in your office. 
Seated opposite you is Jane, her usual- 
ly buoyant look replaced by a solemn 
one. “Miss—” she is saying, “What 
shall I do about my career?” As she 
speaks, a kaleidoscope of Jane as you 
have known her flashes through your 
mind. You see her in the classroom 
where she questions the social science 
teacher with eager interest. She wants 
to know why everyone doesn’t have 
the chance for an education that she 
has had. You see her playing tennis, 
actively and noisily—there is usually 
laughter in a group where Jane is 
present. You see her talking earnestly 
as chairman of the student war bond 
drive, firing her committee with zeal 
to go over the top. You see her help- 
ing the German refugee student with 
her English, as you suggested, and 
smile to yourself as you remember the 
success of your little plan to enlist 
Jane’s help in making Olga feel less 
strange. Interesting, — wasn’t it? — 
how Jane’s approval helped the others 
forget Olga’s “differentness”? You 
turn to Jane, who has asked for your 
help in thinking about her vocational 
plans. 

“What do you enjoy most now, 
Jane? Perhaps that will help us find 
some clues to the future.” 

“Oh, I like everything!” Jane’s en- 
thusiasm comes bubbling up again. “I 
like school, and Scouts, and camp— 
but mostly I like people, all kinds. I 
like my gang, but I’m always anxious 
to meet new ones. I like the young 
kids I’ve been working with at the 


Day Care Center. I like their parents, 
and the other older people I meet. 
But you can’t make a career out of 
that, can you? It would be so much 
easier if I could do some one thing 
awfully well, but I’m just a Jack-of- 
all-trades!” 

Undoubtedly, you have thought of 
social work because of Jane’s interest 
in people and her ability to work with 
them. Have you thought of group 
work? Jane as a Girl Scout might be 
delighted to discover the professional 
opportunities offered by her favorite 
out-of-school activity, which is part of 
the growing field of social group 
work. You can help her see that even 
though Girl Scouting to her has meant 
just fun and skills, it is more than that 
from the point of view of adults. It is 
training for citizenship; girl members 
seven to eighteen years of age learn 
democracy by practising it in small 
groups under wise leadership. The 
broad curriculum of recreational ac- 
tivities is a medium for group thought 
and action. Friends and fun contrib- 
ute to the girls’ growing ability to 
work with others in satisfying cooper- 
ative endeavor and at the same time 
enrich her own personality. 

A Girl Scout professional worker 
is the coordinator of the activities of 
the adult volunteers who make the 
Girl Scout program available to the 
girls of their community. She trains 
and supervises group leaders, she di- 
rects or assists at a summer camp, she 
advises committees, she participates in 
community planning with other pro- 
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fessional workers and with laymen. 
She seeks to make Girl Scouting an ef- 
fective force in the community. It 
takes a person strongly convinced of 
the value of every individual, regard- 
less of race or creed or national origin ; 
it demands alertness, enthusiasm, vi- 
sion, great skill and patience in work- 
ing with people, and a knowledge of 
the jobs volunteers can do. 

To qualify for professional work in 
Girl Scouting, an applicant should 
have, in addition to personal qualifi- 
cations, a college degree (preferably, 
a major in one of the social sciences), 
two years’ successful experience as a 
group leader (either with children or 
with adults or both) and two years’ 
successful experience as a camp coun- 
selor. It is not necessary that the 
camp and leadership experience be 
with Girl Scouts. Special professional 
training in a school of social work is 
desirable, but as yet not required, 
though it may be in the future. 

If your Jane is in high school, you 
can point out the opportunities in the 
group work field and help her prepare 
for college with a social science major 
in mind. You'll guide her to take part 
in group activities with friends of her 
own age, possibly as a Senior Girl 
Scout Recreation Aide. These girls 
are trained to lead recreational activi- 
ties for groups of children, and serve 
as assistants to adults in such places as 
playgrounds and community centers. 
You'll help her plan to attend camp. 
You’ll provide experiences through 
which she can develop her leadership 
ability in school activities and pursue 
her interest in social questions. 

If Jane is a college student, she may 
never have been a Girl Scout, or if 
she has, she has long since discarded 


Girl Scouting as belonging to child- 
hood. She may be ready to take an 
adult and professional interest in it 
now. Possibly experience as a camp 
counselor has awakened her awareness 
of the needs of youth. Her more ma- 
ture request for your advice will prob- 
ably include questions about salaries, 
advancement, special training, and 
whether or not there is a future in it. 
You can tell her that the Girl Scout 
national organization has developed 
procedures for establishing profession- 
al standards, referring workers to 
jobs, and providing information about 
opportunities foradvancement. Mem- 
bers of the national staff give super- 
vision and guidance to workers. She 
should make application to the Per- 
sonnel Division, Girl Scouts, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Lo- 
cal groups are autonomous in their se- 
lections of workers, but applications 
are reviewed and referrals are made 
through the Personal Division of the 
national office. 

Salaries range from $1,800 to 
$5,000 a year. Working conditions 
are good and employing groups are 
usually generous about allowing time 
for sick leaves or for advanced study. 
Marriage is no barrier to a career in 
Girl Scouting. The national organi- 
zation provides for orientation train- 
ing and schedules conferences for the 
exchange of ideas among experienced 
workers. The National Association of 
Girl Scout Executives is a professional 
organization that exists to raise stand- 
ards of professional practice and per- 
sonnel. 

Advanced study at a professional 
school of social work is recognized and 
encouraged. The National Girl Scout 
organization offers fellowships of five 
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hundred dollars a year to especially 
qualified persons who plan to enter 
professional work in Girl Scouting and 
wish to prepare for it by attending an 
accredited school for social work. 
Jane, your college undergraduate, 
may ask “What can I do now to pre- 
pare to enter the group work field, 
especially Girl Scouting?” You can 
advise her to develop her leadership 
ability by working with college 
groups, and if possible, to do some 
volunteer work in the community. A 
settlement house, day care center, ci- 
vilian defense committee or other 
community group will help her gain 
valuable experience in adjusting to all 
of people and testing out her 
skill. She may serve as a counselor at 
a summer camp, or work with a group 


of youthful crop-salvagers. She 
should participate actively in some 
college affairs that bring her into a 
working relationship with her fellow 
students. She should take advantage 
of those courses that will broaden her 
social knowledge and awareness. 

As for the future—group work is a 
pioneering field. There is room in it 
for young ideas and vigor, for work- 
ers who can advance as they and the 
profession grow to maturity. Girl 
Scouting has met intensified problems 
in wartime, but has been challenged 
by a new awareness on the part of 
communities and individuals. It is 
looking ahead to expanding action in 
the post-war years, and offers chal- 
lenging opportunities to youth who 
look for a job with a future. 


Training on the Job—After College* 


RUTH M. LEACH 


Your recognition of the necessity 
for training on the job after college 
and your interest in educational 
spheres within industry brings me to 
your conference, for which I am 
grateful. It is not my idea that our 
educational institutions can give train- 
ing for the multitude of vocations 
that are now common in our com- 
plex civilization. One has but to look 
at a classified list of occupations to 
realize the impossibility of such a pro- 
gram. The specialized training for 
specific jobs must continue to be given 





"Address made at Conference sponsored by Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations, Washington, 
D. C., May 5, 1944. 





by the business concerns in which the 
jobs are done. But the schools ought 
to provide a good foundation of gen- 
eral education on which to build the 
more specialized abilities. 

A good foundation for training an 
employee in retail trade, for example, 
should include the ability to tell one 
kind of leather from another, famili- 
arity with various types of textiles, 
woods, and metals, and the knowledge 
necessary to distinguish between qual- 
ity products and inferior goods. Such 
training would help everyone to select 
better shoes, clothing, and other goods 
for personal use and would be a great 
aid to those business establishments 
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that prefer to sell good merchandise 
but that may be compelled by the ig- 
norance of the buying public to han- 
dle trashy products. In the field of 
practical education we are only be- 
ginning to pioneer. The National 
Better Business Bureau is preparing a 
text on consumer education that points 
the way for this type of effort. 


SCHOOLING AND ExPpERIENCE 


Perhaps we should pause to con- 
sider the means of applying educa- 
tion. We will find that there are the 
method of formal schooling, the 
method of experience, and a combina- 
tion of these two methods. It is diffi- 
cult to hold student interest when the 
formal method is used alone. Experi- 
ence alone is an expensive and dis- 
couraging process. But we should not 
discount its value when we consider 
that we have more than eleven mil- 
lion foreign-born people in this coun- 
try, most of whom have learned to 
speak English, which is rated as a 
difficult language, solely by the proc- 
ess of experience. The best method 
undoubtedly is a combination of the- 
ory and practice. A boy may not be 
much interested in arithmetic as it is 
taught him in school but when he 
comes to the arithmetic of how many 
customers he needs to make his paper 
route pay, he learns fast and easily. 


A ProcraM oF EpucarTIon IN 
Business 


If we are going to make the most of 
combining theory and practice, busi- 
ness institutions of all kinds must lend 
a hand and must cooperate with our 
schools. Business should play a very 
large part in education of the future, 
—and I suppose that to make that 





statement is the main purpose of my 
being here today. Continuous pro- 
gressive training means that advance- 
ment too can be continuous if one has 
the ambition and capability. 

My own company has long carried 
on a program of education. We have 
a school building that would be a pre- 
sentable educational structure for any 
institution, a competent faculty, and 
a wide variety of courses for our em- 
ployees. We have not a single novel 
method in use. Like other business 
institutions, we have varieties of vis- 
ual aids, but we have no magic for- 
mula. The secret of the success of 
our program should be as difficult to 
explain as telling someone how Mr. 
Paderewski’s fingers work. Paderew- 
ski did not have a single bone or 
muscle in his fingers that did not have 
a counterpart in the fingers of the 
clumsiest piano player. The difficulty 
in explaining would have arisen from 
the fact that Paderewski’s fingers were 
a part of Paderewski. So should in- 
dustry’s educational program be a part 
of industry. 

We provide instruction not only in 
subjects related to factory operations 
but also in psychology, photography, 
foreign languages, home economics, 
first aid, interior decorating, art ap- 
preciation, and public speaking. The 
basic training needed by our salesmen 
and by our customers’ employees ia 
the use of our machines has, of course, 
always been incorporated in _ this 
program. We have systems service- 
women who are taught to teach cus- 
tomers’ employees on the job, to help 
customers to get the best use of equip- 
ment, and to help salesmen in plan- 
ning and installing machine equip- 
ment. Along with the practical, we 
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have tried to arouse interest in cul- 
tural subjects. 

And I believe that we should be 
careful not to swing too far in the di- 
rection of vocational training in any 
future cooperative movement between 
schools and business enterprise. We 
need courses in historical perspective, 
appreciation of art, and in civic pro- 
cedures and political economy in con- 
nection with shop courses. Such stud- 
ies will contribute to the individual’s 
broadening and alertness in becoming 
better citizens just as pure vocational 
training contributes to economic ad- 
vancement. 


EpucaTion As aN INVESTMENT 


Sometimes we read about the ter- 
rific expense of education. As Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, President of In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration, has so often remarked, 
“Money spent on education is not an 
expense, it is an investment—the 
soundest investment we can make.” 
Not only every citizen and taxpayer 
should realize this but every industry 
as well. At the height of the depres- 
sion in 1932, Mr. Watson invested a 
million dollars in education to build 
our schoolhouse and develop a sound 
educational program. It may be noted 
that our assets have shown a great in- 
crease since that time. From our ex- 
perience in conducting schools we have 
always been able to prove to our stock- 
holders that all the money so spent 
was an investment and not an expense. 
We have made literally thousands of 
better jobs for our personnel, and so 
it appears that the educational pro- 
gram was not such a bad idea after all 
and there is growing interest in it. 

From the point of view of business 





management, one of the great results 
of a job training program is the re- 
duction of labor turnover. For the 
five years from 1935 to 1939, the 
average annual labor turnover in 
manufacturing plants of the United 
States was 42 per 100 employees. 
Think of it! To maintain 100 on the 
payroll, 42 are replaced during the 
year. And each of the 42 must be 
supervised for many weeks in order 
to avoid spoiling materials or making 
mistakes. An educational program 
that creates enthusiasm and opens op- 
portunities for betterment of employ- 
ees will cut that turnover in half and 
then in half again, and by sound defi- 
nition it is a real investment. 


Two AtrrirupEes TowarRD TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


There are two attitudes toward 
training programs. One may say: “If 
we spend $50 on'this girl in training 
her to wind coils, she will wind more 
coils in a day and so we shall get the 
$50 back with a profit.” 

The other attitude is to say: “Here 
is a young women who thinks she 
wants to be a coil winder in our plant. 
If we help her to get more culture 
and a broader and better outlook on 
life, we will have a better and a hap- 
pier woman. If she does not turn out 
to be a better coil winder, she may de- 
velop some other talent equally im- 
portant. In any event, she will be a 
better woman and citizen in her com- 
munity, which is the real objective.” 

If you try this second course, be 
honest about it. If for every dollar 
you put out in pursuance of this pol- 
icy you make in the balance sheet an 
entry in invisible ink, it will be in- 
visible to no one but yourself. To 
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everybody else, it will be as plain as 
sky writing on a sunny day. 


Prosiems oF Up-GrapInc 


What part should management take 
in up-grading its employees so that 
they can do a better job and contribute 
much more to the community as a 
whole? The experience of a business 
can make it possible to know the type 
of employee who will be successful in 
a specific job. This knowledge not 
only assists in planning, maintaining, 
and improving the training consider- 
ably, but makes it possible to look at 
the applicant while in college and see 
him adequately trained and successful 
in his work. The record one makes in 
college in both curricular and extra- 
curricular activities; his physical fit- 
ness, mental alertness, social adjust- 
ment, and emotional serenity, all have 
a definite bearing in determining the 
personality patterns for specific jobs. 

Any training program should have 
all these things in mind. Through 
careful job analyses, the training de- 
partment and the employees have the 
objective plainly in mind. Through 
careful personality analyses, not only 
can the training department tell what 
the employee can do and enjoys doing, 
but what he meeds to know and the 
best way of teaching this to him. 


PersonaL QuaLities To BE 
DEVELOPED 


Business should continue to direct 
its training program so that the indi- 
vidual is given every opportunity to 
develop to the utmost those necessary 
qualifications for more responsible 
work such as: 

1. Vision: An employee who can 


learn her job well and can also look 
ahead, see opportunities, and plan into 
the future—in other words, one who 
has vision plus courage is going to be 
successful and will be an asset to any 
organization. 

2. Self-improvement: The pre- 
pared person is going to be the one 
chosen for more responsibility. If 
prepared, the employee will be ready 
for opportunity when it comes. A col- 
lege education is just the beginning. 
One never stops learning, or as we 
say: “There is no saturation point in 
education.” By reading, listening, 
discussing, observing, and thinking, 
we can continually be educating our- 
selves. 

3. Self-supervision: One must 
learn to plan his own work, think for 
himself, have initiative. The ability 
to follow through, along with a sense 
of responsibility, is necessary and es- 
sential in executive work. 

4. Interest and enthusiasm: Both 
of these in one’s work constantly 
broaden one’s knowledge of it. One 
discovers new things daily and enjoys 
it. “By becoming valuable to your 
employer, you will be successful in 
your work.” 

5. And last but not least—a true 
understanding and appreciation of hu- 
man relationships. “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 

Good human relations is good busi- 
ness too. By developing potentialities 
of man, we develop the power of the 
organization as a whole. A business 
organization should consider the de- 
velopment of the employee’s talent 
and abilities so that the employee may 
qualify for promotion, earn more 
money, and secure greater enjoyment 
out of life in a better world. 
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Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


The literature of the year is rife 
with post-war planning. It is like a 
traffic circle in a new superhighway 
where the tourist has to be ready to 
take the ramp leading to the right exit 
with no delay to himself or to the 
stream of vehicles. In the traffic cir- 
cle of today’s hectic affairs the citizen 
needs must get ready for the near exit 
into post-war events. It is the pre- 
dicament of the hour to find a ramp 
that will lead to the right destination. 
The following books that have been 
on hand for summer reading show 
several of the traffic lanes leading to- 
ward post-war settlements. 

Like the citizens’ conferences during 
this summer, the reviews and digests, 
the terrace conversations, the periodi- 
cals and the polls, books deal with 
issues toward which this high-powered 
world is rapidly driving. They -in- 
clude world covenants, democratic 
charters, liberal values in arts and 
civic purposes in professional or tech- 
nical skills. All of these, random as 
the assortment seems, lead out by the 
ramp toward the democratic state of 
the future. 

A European neighbor has written 
of his nation’s ideology growing 
healthily through the throes of these 
last few years. In “Out of the Peo- 
ple,” J. B. Priestly traces the highway 
to the new and virile Britain. Written 
among the evacuees who were driven 
by bombings to take refuge in a coun- 
try loft, his pages inscribe not only 
the courage during wreckage of home 
and of tradition but also the valor of 


determination for the future. “The 
people are coming to life and the life 
of the people means democracy.” 
From his keen analysis and his inter- 
national foresight every page of this 
book gives momentum for further 
reading and thinking. “The people 
are recreating their own society.” It 
is “important for them to make the 
effort . . . not merely to have things 
settled, orderly, secure and prosper- 
ous.” 

“Democracy Reborn” is a series of 
public papers in which Henry Wallace 
presents the American growth, as he 
sees it, during these years of stress. 
It is well worth reading and discus- 
sing during these months when politi- 
cal discernment and civic conscience 
must serve as thoroughfares to the 
America of the future. Whether Mr. 
Wallace presents an acceptable solu- 
tion or not his comments are provoca- 
tive and unquestionably timely. 

Mark Van Doren points out a traf- 
fic lane diminished by war pressures 
in “Liberal Education.” As he says, 
“Education with an intellectual de- 
sign is liberal education.” Perhaps it 
was the dearth of this requisite that 
temporarily displaced the adjective 
“liberal” as complimenting education. 
Yet any pursuit liberal in itself and 
liberalizing should particularly claim 
attention today. Mr. Van Doren has 
gone at his exposition with a determi- 
nation not to leave it vague or without 
“disciplines.” An early premise of 
his is that few people will call them- 
selves educated. Yet it is the quest of 
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democracy to give each of its members 
as much liberal education as he can 
take. The rest of the scholarly in- 
quiry probes into the significance of 
the different fields of learning for this 
liberality in education. He believes 
this is not found in these fields but in 
the interrelatedness of knowledge that 
the student must secure. 


“The prime occupation of liberal 
education is with the skills of being.” 
And the liberal arts are the intellectu- 
al arts, as differing from either the 
manipulative or the creative. In the 
present confusion between the tech- 
nical and the liberal this sentence can 
serve for direction: “If liberal edu- 
cation is concerned with truth and 
technical education with things, then 
the two could lead each other.” Mr. 
Van Doren has prepared this volume 
at the request of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

Likewise a committee appointed by 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties has produced a volume, “Lib- 
eral Education Re-examined.” Its 
role in a democracy is presented by 
Professor Theodore Greene of Prince- 
ton, Professor Ches Fries of Michigan 
University, President Henry Wriston 
of Brown, and Mr. William Dighton 
of Queens College, New York. Lib- 
eral Education is identified with de- 
mocracy in the early premises of the 
book particularly in that “self-govern- 
ment is possible.” This is a cogent and 
practical interpretation that will give 
personnel workers excellent argu- 
ments with which to convince students 
of the worth of the Liberal Arts cur- 
riculum and of the place of research in 
higher education. 

A book that bears evidence of suc- 
cess in the discussion of current prob- 


lems is one derived from the Temple 
University Institute for Post-War 
Planning in 1943. It is entitled 
“Citizen Plan for Peace.” One of the 
effective contributions came from that 
dynamic leader of thought, President 
Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. On every college campus and 
through as many classrooms as possi- 
ble there should recur similar sessions 
for the building of individual opinion 
and for its expression. 


“Gateways to Readable Books” isa 
practical and attractive way in which 
to lead the slower reader to the re- 
sources of the library shelves. Too 
often assigned books are unintelligible 
for or remote from adolescents who 
find difficulties in reading. The selec- 
tion of references was based on ease 
of vocabulary, simplicity of style, 
reality of description, and interest to 
adolescents. 

Priestley, John B. Out of the People. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

Wallace, Henry A. Democracy Re- 
born. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1944. Pp. 280. $3.00. 

Van Doren, Mark. Liberal Education. 
New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. 185. $2.50. 

“Liberal Education Re-examined.” 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. $2.00. 

Bush, Merrill and others. Citizen, 
Plan for Peace. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1944. Pp. 201. 
$2.00. 

Strang, Ruth M. and others. “Gate- 
ways to Readable Books.” The H. 
W. Wilson Company, 1944. Pp. 
104. $1.25. 
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Secondary School Exchange 


RUTH E. MASON 


Part-time work experience has in- 
fluenced every high school in the 
country during the last two years. In 
a critical war production area, its ef- 
fect may have been so far reaching as 
to have caused the establishment of a 
new department, reorganization of the 
school setup, reassessment of educa- 
tional goals, whereas in other areas its 
effect may have been merely one of 
providing a few more opportunities 
for out-of-school employment. 

Deans from various parts of the 
country have reported their experi- 
ences with this program. Some of 
these accounts appear elsewhere in 
this JourNAL, but the following ex- 
cerpts give short pictures of the vari- 
ety of the work. 

Julia E. Brooks, Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C.—Because 
of the great need for workers in the 
nation’s capital caused by exigencies of 
the World War, many high school 
girls are now employed either full- 
time or part-time. Seventy-five girls 
are doing stenographic, clerical typ- 
ing, or mesesnger work in the various 
branches of the United States Govern- 
ment on Civil Service status at the av- 
erage rate of pay of $1,440 a year. 
Special training for some of these po- 
sitions is given at Dunbar High 
School. 

The city Post Office, during the 
Christmas rush, employed an addi- 
tional group of students. Instruction 
in the work to be done and qualifying 
examinations were given at Dunbar 
High School. The attitude of the ma- 
jority of the students who are working 
is highly commendable. They appre- 


ciate the fact that they are doing two 
important jobs: serving their country 
in this emergency; and continuing 
their education. 

Marietta Banks, The Rye High 
School, Rye, New York—Since Rye 
is almost entirely a residential com- 
munity, the schools are asked to sup- 
ply girls to act as mothers’ helpers or 
part-time housemaids. A file of the 
girls interested, as well as jobs avail- 
able, is kept by the Dean. The official 
hostess of the town, who calls on new 
residents, gives the name of the Dean 
to all mothers of young children. 

Recently the Deans of Boys and 
Girls had a supervisor of the New 
York State Farm Cadet Corps speak 
with students interested in summer 
farm work. Patriotism is the strongest 
motive for this work since many young 
farmers last year just about broke 
even. A panel discussion on farm ex- 
periences with students from neigh- 
boring schools was one device in pub- 
licizing the Farm Cadet Corps. 

Thelma M. Deacon, Parma Schaaf 
High School, Parma, Ohio—During 
the month of December students en- 
rolled in the commercial department 
were excused to work in department 
stores provided they made up work in 
history and English and submitted a 
report on the work experience. 

This school has also experimented 
with a “flash card” system whereby 
students issued such a card may leave 
the building part of the day to go to 
work. The original plan of limiting 
this privilege to those students whose 
work was satisfactory has broken down 
because of the increased demand for 
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student help, and the school is feeling 
the effects of this in increased failures, 
lack of discipline, and decline of 
health of some students. 

Louise M. Kornfeld, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky— 
There seems to be no necessity in this 
school of urging the girls to do part- 
time work. Many do it, however, 
and some succeed. Girls are advised 
to complete high school work before 
taking on jobs that might interfere 
with graduation. 

Another type of work experience is 
given to a few high seniors by means 
of an Office Aid plan. A selected 
group of commercial students work in 
the offices doing filing, recording items 
on records, typing, preparing folders 
for newcomers, writing letters and re- 
ports, under the direction of a princi- 
pal’s secretary. These students must 
be recommended by the teacher of 
stenography, must have a good gen- 
eral average as well as satisfactory 
reading and intelligence records. The 
approval of the principal and the dean 
is required. No girl is chosen as an 
office aid whose past record would not 
predict an unqualified recommenda- 
tion for office work. On Awards Day 
they receive special certificates of hon- 
or and they are considered first when 
requests come from employers for po- 
sitions to be filled. 

Evelyn Lofland, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach, California—In 
September, 1943, the Long Beach 
Public Schools accepted the Coopera- 
tive School Work program as an 
emergency help in the war effort of 
the community. Accordingly, certain 
organizations that signed contracts 
with the Long Beach Board of Educa- 
tion were permitted to employ boys 


and girls on the basis of four hours a 
day in school and four hours a day on 
the job. In return, the pupils have re- 
ceived compensation in money and in 
credit for one subject in school. Co- 
ordinators for various groups of work- 
ing situations were appointed and they 
have acted as liaison officers whose 
functions have been to facilitate con- 
tracts and to expedite employment. 

While the plan has possibilities and 
has proved to be valuable in many 
ways, there are several elements which 
need to be worked out before it can be 
judged completely successful from the 
educational standpoint. The Coopera- 
tive School Work program has many 
implications, but a much closer cor- 
relation of work in and out of school 
is necessary if full value for students 
is to result. Choice of the student for 
the job, purpose of the job, relation- 
ship of school program to the job, all 
need further exploration. 

The plan in Long Beach seems to 
have good promise to continue in some 
form. Study and experience should 
help to work out a successful plan that 
will meet the needs of the individual 
pupils and of community organiza- 
tions. 

Caroline M. Fitzwater, Wilming- 
ton High School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware—Part-time work experience of 
two types is offered in our school: 1. 
Commercial students in the twelfth 
year may work two weeks every 
month. They are placed and super- 
vised by a director and paid for their 
work. 2. Students taking the General 
Course may attend school one-half 
day and work one-half day under su- 
pervision, receiving one credit for the 
work. 

Margaret E. Carr, Rogers High 
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School, Newport, Rhode Island—Our 
students, like those in other commu- 
nities engaged in defense work, are 
besieged with opportunities to leave 
school or to work while continuing 
school. Many calls come to the Dean’s 
office, where a file is kept of girls who 
wish to get jobs. Except for clerical 
work, however, and unskilled help, 
we place few of our working pupils. 
We do not give school credit for work 
of this kind. 

The counselors check carefully on 
students whom they know to be work- 
ing, (1) whose marks seem to have 
experienced a slump, (2) whose ab- 
sences are frequent, and (3) whose 
physical appearance indicates overfa- 
tigue or other health problems. The 
school nurse or the visiting teacher 
can then visit the homes and try to 
discover whether the work is really 
desirable in the light of the total fam- 
ily situation. 

The school attendance officer is 
asked to check on cases of girls work- 
ing excessively long hours or in occu- 
pations not approved by state labor 
laws for minors. In many situations 
a working mother prefers that her 
child work in the evening rather than 
be free to go where she likes. 

Able students have been encouraged 
to stay in school by counselors who 
called their attention to the present 
abnormal excess of labor demand over 
supply, by speakers from other insti- 
tutions, and by letters and reports 
from returning servicemen that em- 
phasize the importance of learning 
now, and thus preparing for the un- 
expected demands that come after one 
leaves school. 

Julia Chrisman, Diamond Hill 
High School, Fort Worth, Texas— 


At Fort Worth two plans for part- 
time work-experience are in operation, 
in which about 5 per cent of the high 
school students participate. 

Plan 1 provides opportunity for the 
student to adjust his daily schedule 
so that a maximum of two units of 
credit toward graduation may be 
earned a semester, while working for 
compensation full or part time in in- 
dustry or business. Under this plan, 
the, student finds employment for him- 
self, and credit for the work-experi- 
ence can be substituted for credit only 
in physical education. 

Plan 2 differs from the first in 
three ways: more credits are given for 
the part-time work experience; the 
number of academic credits to be 
earned in the regular classroom ac- 
tivities and the type and quality of 
the work for pay are specified and 
supervised. It is this plan that has 
received special attention recently. 
The schedule for a student adopting 
Plan 2 may follow either the Techni- 
cal or the Distributive Education Pro- 
gram. 

The latter seems to offer greater 
possibilities for the development of 
the student under guidance and to 
provide a more balanced program of 
study, work, play, and pay. An ex- 
pansion of the Distributive Education 
plan, which would make it available 
to more students, is contemplated for 
the school year, 1944-1945. 

To Seconpary Deans: Will you 
please send me more of the type of 
material given in this column for our 
next issue? Any new practice or inter- 
esting device which you have tried 
will be welcome. Address: Ruth E. 
Mason, Oakland High School, Oak- 
land 10, California. ; 











“We Deans” 


Best Wisues! 

Miss Elsie May Smithies, able and 
beloved president of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, will 
assume her new position as Dean of 
Women at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles, California, on October first. 
For the last twenty-five years she has 
been assistant principal at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School. The sin- 
cerest wishes for continued success and 
happiness from her colleagues, her 
students, her many friends, and from 
NADW go with her. 





APPOINTMENTS 

Miss Katherine A. Bonney of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, is the new dean of 
residence at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

Miss Grace Spacht has resigned her 
position at Denison University to ac- 
cept an overesas appointment with the 

“United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

Mrs. Stuart R. Strong (née Esther 
Dayman) has terminated her years of 
appreciated service as Dean of Stu- 
dents at Mills College to accept the 
principalship of the Catlin-Hillside 
Schools, Portland, Oregon. 





MarrIAGES 
Miss Arline Ditlevson, Duke. Uni- 
versity, to Mr. Robert F. Schrader, 
U. S. N. R., on December 28, 1943, 
in Kensington, Maryland. 





Deans 1n SERVICE 
Lt. Frances Maisch is stationed in 
Washington, D. C., where she has 
charge of the equipment and mainte- 
nance of fourteen buildings that house 
two thousand WAVES. 
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OTHER News 


Miss Lois Flint is on a year’s leave 
of absence from Glendale Junior Col- 
lege in California to study for her 
doctorate at Stanford University. 

Some of our members who attended 
the Institute on Student Personnel 
Work, held at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles the last week in 
July, were: Jessie E. Gibson, Dean of 
Women, Pomona College; Caroline 
M. Hendricks, Dean of Women, Utah 
State College; Alice G. Hoyt, Asso- 
ciate Dean of Women, University of 
California, Berkeley; Helen H. 
Moreland, Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Mildred 
B. Sayre, Dean of Women, Arizona 
State Teachers College; and Mary 
Yost, Dean of Women, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The five-day Institute was planned by Win- 
ifred Hausam and Helen Fisk with the aid of 
the Academic Council of Western Personnel 
Service, composed of representatives from its 
member institutions. Sessions were built 
around the following basic topics for college 
personnel workers: new responsibilities, new 
techniques, vocational guidance, campus life, 
and student personnel programs. Special em- 
phasis was laid on the counseling needs of 
returning service men and women. 

Miss Florence Myers, Administra- 
tive Assistant and Dean of Girls, 
George Washington High School, 
New York City, from the spring 
meeting of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service reported the 
following information: 

“As an aid in selecting candidates, high 
school principals and advisers will find helpful 
copies of a revised version of the pamphlet 
Professional Nurses Are Needed, published 
jointly by the U. S. Public Health Service and 
the U. S. Office of Education. College deans 
will find equally useful the new college guid- 
ance pamphlet.” 








